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LITERATURE. 


The Life of Stratford Canning, Viscount Strat- 
Jord de Redcliffe, K.G., Sc. By Stanley 
Lane-Poole. (Longmans. ) 


(First Notice.) 


In treating with more than the normal bio- 
grapher’s ability the life of a man famous 
throughout Europe in his day, and not yet 
forgotten, Mr. 8. Lane-Poole is to be con- 
gratulated upon the skilful and successful 
mécanique of his last two large volumes. The 
basis consists of the memoirs (in pica); an 
autobiography begun about the diplomatist’s 
eightieth year, and continued till his ninety- 
second. The superstructure (in bourgeois) con- 
sists of extracts from F’. O. despatches, number- 
ing some 15,000; of private correspondence 
with family, friends, and colleagues; and of 
personal details contributed by survivors now 
veterans, with an occasional note in brevier, 
the whole bearing chiefly upon diplomatic 
work. Each page carries a marginal date of 
the composition, together with the age of the 
autebiographer, and a numeral reference to 
the document or paper. In his running com- 
mentary the editor has subordinated, with 
much sobriety and no little art, his own style to 
the somewhat ambiguous ‘‘ rounded periods” 
and the “finished, often too stately, lan- 
guage” of the autobiographer. This is 
evidently no ideal biography; but, as documents 
pour servir, the work has its own especial 
merit, and the keynote is struck in the open- 
ing sentence : 
“‘Three statues stand side by side in West- 
minster Abbey : they represent George Canning, 
the minister; his son Charles, Earl Canning, 
first viceroy of India; and his cousin, Stratford 
Canning, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe.” 
The diplomatist’s mother, a woman worthy 
of a remarkable son, was Mehitabel Patrick, 
the daughter of a well-to-do Dublin merchant ; 
and to this blood we must attribute a 
Hibernian pugnacity of disposition, backed 
and strengthened by the ‘‘ bottom’’ of the 
sturdy old Canynges, burghers of Bristol. 
The future ambassador dated his birth from 
November 4, 1786; and he came into the 
world with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
as the popular saying has it. His cousin, 
“the great Canning” (for so the ambassador 





* Two vols., pp. 519+475=994. Vol.i., preface, 
pp. xiv. +list of contents, pp. xv. ; vol. ii., contents, 
pp. xviii., and index (of names), pp. 7—the latter 
is utterly inadequate for facility of reference. 
There are three portraits of Oanning: the frontis- 
piece, aet. 29 (Robertson), attractive and pro- 
mising ; Mrs. Canning with her babe, truly charm- 
ing (Romney); and Viscount Stratford (George 
Richmonds), more formidable than necessary. The 
page of handwriting (i. 96), small and neat, shows 
the echolar, the student, differing materially from 
the scrawl of the man of the world and the big 
pothooks and hangers of the model F, O. despatch. 





called him to the last), was rising at the 
Treasury. Fox, Sheridan, and other notables, 
were warm friends of the widow, who, 
bravely but unsuccessfully, carried on the 
banking business; and ‘‘Stratty,” after the 
slavery of a preparatory school at Hackney, 
was sent as King’s scholar at nine to Eton. 
Here it took him ten years to pass through 
the various grades till he became “ captain ” 
He did not disdain athletics; he laid in a fair 
stock of classics for quotation—then the 
dreary fashion of Englishmen; he fixed and 
formulated his views and ideas, ¢.g., ‘‘ the 
ignorant speed of steam”; and, though some- 
what parlous, puritanical, and priggish, he made 
sundry life-long friendships. He also wrote 
a prologue (i. 18), and cultivated an English 
style, which began with being Johnsonian 
and Grandisonian and gradually became a 
notable echo of Gibbon (i. 61-68), often in- 
jured, moreover, by too scrupulous correc- 
tion. 

From King’s College, Cambridge—where 
the youth ‘“‘had nothing to do with horses, 
carriages, or boats’”’—he was appointed, while 

et in his nonage, précis-writer at the 

oreign Office, and then second Secretary to 
Copenhagen. His undergraduate life and his 
Downing Street clerkship were finally killed 
by his transfer to Mr. Robert Adair’s Con- 
stantinople mission. Here fortune began to 
open upon him the budget of her favours. 
The Turk of the ancient régime, who is 
roundly abused (i, 42) as ‘‘ proud, ignorant, 
crafty, jealous, cruel, cringing, bullying, 
cheating,” was then officially at war with us, 
but inclined peacewards, because England be- 
gan to prove herself victorious in the Penin- 
sula. So the Treaty of the Dardanelles was 
signed (Jan. 5, 1809), and the Secretary of 
Embassy, at the ripe age of twenty-two, 
received from his ‘‘illustrious cousin” the 
dormant appointment of minister plenipoten- 
tiary, which awoke to vigorous life during 
the next year. It was presently followed by 
an annual pension of £1200—worth in those 
days thrice its present value. 

To this unprecedented success, as the bio- 
grapher candidly admits (i. 80), must be 
attributed much of the ambassador’s domineer- 
ing spirit, impetuosity, arrogance, and im- 
patience of contradiction. Instead of toiling 
up the steep, and learning patience and 
savoir faire, he had sprung at once to the 
summit; and even this did not satisfy him. 
He had no “ predilections for diplomacy ”’— 
the only walk of life for which he was fitted. 
His youthful conceit pined for the social and 
intellectual pleasures of London; for the 
clever anti-Jacobin’s career of home-office ; 
for the House of Commons, in which he ever 
figured as a mere mediocrity ; and for literature, 
whereby as a penny-a-liner he would have 
starved. And this radical mistake of 
his own powers, which the elder 
Canning, his senior by sixteen years, 
was far too clever to incur or to encourage, 
lasted him to the last. I have heard him 
repeat what is affirmed in the Memoirs (i. 69), 
even during the later days of the Crimean 
War. He also complained bitterly of in- 
activity and over-leisure at the ‘vile hole, 
the infdme trou’? —Stambil; and apparently 
it never entered his mind that a knowledge of 
Romaic would have bred familiarity with 





classical Greek, that Italian would have aided | 


Latin, and that Turkish, Persian, and Arabic 
would have added much to his local influence. 
But the fad of the day was to spoil reams of 
paper and to bo as English as possible by 
virtue of ignoring the world abroad. And 
did not Clive declare that had he been as 
familiar with the “native lingo” as his 
fellow officials he would have been as egre- 
giously cheated by Hindu chicane ? 

Canning’s long career of minister pleni- 
potentiary to the Sublime Porte opened with 
some minor successes. By ‘‘not using a 
lower tone” he bullied the Rais Efendi 
(foreign secretary) into abating the nuisance 
of French privateering, alias piracy, in friendly 
waters; and the Turk could only complain 
impotently that ‘the business of a conference 
should not be interrupted by raising the voice, 
or by showing at one time a ruddy face and 
at another a yellow one.” This is explained 
by Sir Henry A. Layard (arly Adventures, 
ii. 374), when describing his chief some 
thirty years afterwards: ‘‘ His thin compressed 
lips denoted a violent and passionate temper ; 
his complexion was so transparent that the 
least emotion, whether of pleasure or anger. 
was at once shown by its varying tints,” 
added to which he already displayed ‘‘ a some- 
what too evident assumption of dignity and 
reserve.” While obtaining the firman against 
privateering he was visited by sundry notables, 
including Byron (‘‘our noble bard,” but not 
an Etonian) and Lady Hester Stanhope, who, 
with stinging truth, described her host as 
‘full of zeal but full of prejudice”; ‘‘ both 
a religious and a political methodist ” ; ‘‘ best 
fitted to be the commander-in-chief at home 
and ambassador extraordinary abroad to the 
various societies for the suppression of vice 
and cultivation of patriotism’; while she 
charged him with falling into ‘‘ greater con- 
vulsions than the dervishes at the mention of 
Buonaparte” (i. 117). The spirited carica- 
ture, almost the only amusing passage in the 
work, so irritated his Excellency that he 
condescended to elaborate explanations; and, 
needless to say that he and her eccentric 
ladyship, who had grasped her nettle—the 
best and only way to treat it—were-good 
friends ever afterwards. 

This openivg to the life-long drama ended 
in the Treaty of Bucharest (May, 1812), 
which limited Russia tothe Pruth and restored 
Servia to the Porte. Canning always held it 
to be his earliest and greatest diplomatic 
triumph, binding Russia and Turkey (‘“ rotten 
at heart”? as she was) to the interests of 
England. The pragmatical plenipotentiary 
was assisted by the fact that for two years 
he received no political instructions from home. 
Such neglect of his high and mighty per- 
sonality, of course, made him furious, and 
more so when the credit was assigned by the 
Dake of Wellington to his own fainéant 
brother. But the object of the ‘ incompetent 
administration ’’ was clear—to score in case 
of success, and should failure occur to have 
a scapegoat ready to slip. Moreover, the 
government trusted its representative despite 
his twenty-three years, and showed their con- 
fidence by not tying his hands. What a 
contrast between those days, when the “ dis- 
cretionary powers of a diplomatist’’ were 
duly recognised, and our times of ‘‘ telegraphic 
ambassadors” and a prepotential “‘ clerkery” ! 

The treaty gained for Canning the thanks 
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of Czar Alexander, with the usual snuff-box ; 
and the first mission, which was one long 
tussle with France, ended after four years, 
charge being made over to easy-going Mr. 
Robert Liston. During the subsequent two 
years he threw himself into home politics 
with the countenance of his brilliant cousin. 
He was constant at Grillion’s, courted Miss 
Milbanke, and frequented Mdme. de Staél. 
He also aided in establishing the Quarterly, 
which has long since degenerated into an 
organ for private advertising; he “dallied 
with the muse’’; discovered that ‘‘ books 
impart knowledge and amuse the mind”—a 
fair specimen of his pompous commonplace— 
and printed anonymously ‘ Buonaparte; A 


Poem,” here given in extenso (i, 215). The 
exordium— 


** Chieftains ! to whom—nor distant is the day 
Aright if Fancy dream, nor hope betray— 
Attendant still on Conquest’s gory path, 


Just Heaven shall delegate the sword 


of 
wrath ! ’?— 


may give the measure of this “copy of 
verses.” 

After a visit to France under the Allies, 
where he saw Le Roi make his entry into 
Paris, and met his future foe, Nicholas, in 
1814 he was made minister plonipotentiary to 
the Helvetic Confederacy. In Switzerland 
he was utterly off his assvette. He had little 
to do after attending, by order of Lord Castle- 
reagh, the Congress of Vienna. He began by 
finding the present playground of Europe a 
‘blend of Elysium and Makomet’s Seventh 
Heaven.” But he ever hated compulsory 
residence; his nature was restless and un- 
quiet ; with him contentment was the dream 
and ambition the realism of life; and he soon 
learned to loathe ‘‘rustic diplomacy” and 
its mise-en-scéne. The ‘Hundred Days” 
had made it easy for the Cantons to accept 
the Federal Compact recommended by the 
Congress, and had stultified a ‘‘ grand coalition 
against Napoleon.” During his leave of 
absence in England (1816) he married Harriet 
Raikes; and, in the course of the next year, 
buried her and her baby in the cathedral of 
Lausanne, where the massive monument by 
Canova is still shown with pride, one of the 
few ornaments of a temple so “‘ protestantised ” 
that it suggests a huge barn. 

After five years of residence and touring, 
Canning turned his back upon Helvetia and 
returned to England, via Turin, where he 
thoroughly misunderstood the king. His 
next mission was to the United States, under 
promise of a G.C.B.-ship if he could ‘‘ keep 
those schoolboy Yankees quiet.” After the 
usual rest of hard work in the London season, 
he set out (1819) for a post where the only 
labour was the maintenance of friendly 
relations and preserving the peace between 
mother and daughter, and where “such 
native luxuries as soft crab and cakes made of 
Indian corn opened a new field to the curious 
appetite” (i. 298). During his three years 
at Washington, then ‘‘the unpromising germ 
of a city,” he had some business with the 
Secretary of State, rough old John Quincy 
Adams, whom he describes as ‘‘ domineering,”’ 
and for whose ‘‘irritation” and ‘“ sensitive 
temper” an excuse is found in the climate, 
whereas Mr. Secretary (Memoirs, vi. 157) 
explains it far more reasonably : 


‘*He is a proud, high-tempered Englishman 


. » » With a disposition to be overbearing, 
which I have often been compelled to check in 
its own way. Heis, of all the foreign ministers 
with whom I have had occasion to treat, the 
man who has most tried my temper. . 
As a diplomatic man his chief want is supple- 
ness, and his great virtue is sincerity.” 


Canning in the United States could keep his 
temper ; and this fact suggests that its violent 
outbreaks were mostly calculated, while he 
confesses to the highest respect for ‘‘a tre- 
mendous passion occasionally ”’ (i. 246). But 
while we may excuse an occasional infirmity, 
we have scant respect forthe man who s#ffects 
it. The envoy, however, had the good sense 
to own that his ‘‘ residence in America was a 
second and rougher period of education”’; 
and, after a tour through the States and a 
glimpse at Canada, he returned to England in 
1823. 

The far niente of an American mission was 
succeeded by an embassy to Constantinople. 
Here the question of the day was the estab- 
lishment of a Greek kingdom at the expense 
of the Porte—a measure regarded as im- 
practicable by the great cousin. His second 
visit was a failure, for which the blame was 
laid upon Russia. Other work wasto be found 
for him in the shape of a temporary mission 
to St. Petersburg. At Vienna he had an 
interview with Prince Metternich, who seems 
generally to have been sympathetic, although 
the colloquy began with ‘‘ You have a bug 
on your sleeve” (i. 349). The overland 
journey through Poland was detestable ; but 
the reception by the Czar and Count Nessel- 
rode was as friendly as could be expected, con- 
sidering the triangular duel, wherein Russia, 
Austria, and Great Britain were striving their 
best to make capital out of the proposed 
kingdom, and each would doom the two 
other rivals to play a secondary réle. This 
mission of a few months is eminently interest- 
ing. The recital contains a world of details, 
including a week’s trip to Moscow and a visit 
to Berlin. 

The return home was followed by a second 
marriage, the masterful diplomatist having 
rejected all refusal; and Mrs. Canning’s 
influence in the embassy became an ever 
increasing quantity. During the third 
mission (1826-27) events marched fast. The 
‘‘barbarisation of the Morea” and Ibrahim 
Pasha excited the strongest feeling in Eng- 
land, especially among the poets; and 
matters were complicated by the stubborn 
opposition of Sultan Mahmiid, who had con- 
solidated his power upon the judicial massacre 
of the Jannisaries ; by ‘‘ the impracticability 
of those rascally Turks”; by the effects of 
Lord Strangford’s mischievous blundering ; b 





the inertia of the Duke and Lord Aberdeen; 
and, lastly, by the death of George Canning. 
Although Czar Nicholas—‘‘the handsome 
youth who was destined to keep all Europe 
in alarm [?] for thirty years and to close a 
proud career under the pressure of a dis- 
astrous [?] war’’—had succeeded to his brother 
with sentiments somewhat more pacific, the 
question of prestige was further complicated, 
and confusion was worse confounded, by a 
French army in the Peloponnesus, and by 
pourparlers concerning the frontiers of New 
Hellas. Her enemies would have confined 
her to the Morea and the central islands of 
| the Archipelago—i.¢., the Cyclades—with the 











futile fancy of imprisoning a high-spirited, 
energetic, and ambitious race, ever proud of 
its past, to a desert of limestone dotted with 
oases. Her friends advocated as much 
northern extension as possible, and a com- 
promise was effected for the Volo-Arta line— 
thoroughly insufficient as events are still 
proving. 

The Gordian knot was cut at Navarino, 
where a stupid Turkish frigate fired the first 
shot. The Porte was mightily indignant, the 
diplomatists applied for their passports, Russia 
declared war against the Porte, and Canning, 
escaping to Smyrna in a small merchantman, 
returned to England (1827). His proceed- 
ings, although the mission had been en utter 
failure, were approved by the Cabinet; but 
he had been ‘“‘nearly dead of fatigue 
and anxiety,” and he had found “this 
Palace (as it is called) nearly as bad a grind- 
ing-mill as your Foreign Office.” Yet in the 
next year he set out to study the Greek 
Question upon the spot; met at Calamos his 
old Philhellenic friend, General Church, 
touched at Navarino, had an interview with 
Ibrahim Pasha, who, “‘ considering that he is 
on the point of being turned out of his pro- 
vince bag and baggage [hence, by-the-by, the 
Gladstone bag] was in excellent spirits,” and 
joined his three colleague ambassadors in con- 
ference at Poros, where their decisions touct « 
ing delimitation were formed and reported 
home. Count Capodistrias came to the fore, 
and Canning left Greece to winter at Naples. 
His liberal views of the new Hellas frontier 
were simply censured by ‘‘ the Scottish Earl ” 
Canning, having retorted as uncourteously, 
sent in a conditional resignation (February, 
1829), and “‘ for nearly three years the Greek 
Question knew him no more.” ; 

‘“‘ His long-desired opportunity for parlia- 
mentary work had come at last, and he ex- 
changed the dignity and emoluments of an 
ambassador for the hazardous enjoyment of a 
seat in the House of Commons” (i. 493) His 
career of twelve years began with Old Sarum 
(1828) and was continued in Stockbridge and 
King’s Lynn. He attributes his notable 
failure—for, like the magnates of Anglo-India, 
he was an essayist, not an orator, and he had 
lost touch of the people—to ‘‘shyness or. 
timidity and penury of spirit,” forgetting 
vanity and love of approbation ; and he had 
reason to wish that ‘‘his nerves were made of 
cart-ropes.” ‘It cost him a good deal to walk 
up the House; to go above the gangway was 
for some time simply impossible.” He would 
enter, primed with copious notes, and make 
exit humiliated by the contrast of purpose 
with performance. It was the same in the 


y | Lords, where a magnificent exordium would 


frequently end in a solemn break-down. I 
still hold to my assertion that Canning gained 
a prodigious reputation in England—like not 
a few others—chiefly by living out of it. 

R. F. Buaton. 








“Canterbury Poets.” — Chaucer. 
and edited by 
(Walter Scott. ) 


Mr. Noes Parton’s little volume of selections 
has at least one great claim on all Chaucer- 
lovers, for it saves us from the reproach of 
having allowed the quincentenary of the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage to pass by utterly 


Selected 
Frederick Noel Paton. 
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unnoticed. It is true that the present writer 
had cherished other hopes—hopes in which 
the spectacle of all the members of the 


Chaucer Society on their way to Canterbury, | f 


‘‘yiding on their rouncies, as they could,” 
had played a conspicuous part. But these 
things were not to be, and Mr. Noel Paton 
has taken the best possible way to show his 
poet honour by endeavouring to popularise 
his works among the class of readers to whom 
the “‘ Canterbury Poets” appeal. 

On the whole Mr. Paton’s selection is very 
well made, for it contains The Compleynte to 
Pitie, The Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse, 
The Prologue, and the Tales of the Man of 
Law, Doctor, Second Nun, and Nun’s Priest 
in extenso, together with some of the short 
poems, and abridgments of the Assembly of 
Foules, Troilus and Cressida, &c. The 
Pardoner’s Tale of the Three Brothers 
who went in search of Death, and the 
first section of the Squire’s Tale, would, 
perhaps, have been good substitutes for 
those of the Doctor and the Second 
Nun; for the Doctor’s handling of the 
story of Appius and Virginia is by no means 
in Chaucer’s best style, and the Second Nun’s 
legend of 8. Cecilia is among the earliest and 
weakest of the Canterbury Tales. But the 
difficulties of selection are proverbial; and, if 
Mr. Noel Paton has represented the weaker 
side of his poet’s work with a fulness which 
should have been reserved for the stronger, 
there is certainly no side of Chaucer, save 
one, which is not illustrated in this little 
volume of less than three hundred pages. 
The side unrepresented is, of course, that 
which is typified in the Miller’s Tale; and on 
this subject Mr. Paton has some sensible 
remarks in his brightly written introduction, 
though he should not make so dreadful an 
assertion, as that ‘‘ Chaucer is a sort of enfant 
terrible,” of a poet who was at least quite as 
reticent as his contemporaries. 

After Prof. Hales’s excellent sketch of 

Chaucer in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, to write the poet’s life hes 
become an easy task, which Mr. Paton dis- 
charges very pleasantly. Like most of his 
predecessors, however, he identifies April 17, 
on which the pilgrims started for their ride, 
with April 28 in our calendar, forgetting that 
the error of eleven days in 1751, would have 
been somewhat less than eight 360 years 
earlier. It may be noted, also, that it is a 
needless exaggeration to claim for Chaucer 
that “he converted a dialect into a lan- 
guage,” and that to assert that he was the 
first English humourist is to ignore the 
existence of Walter Map. 
_ With a fair choice of extracts and a useful 
introduction Mr. Paton only needed to choose 
a good text to print from to make his volume 
of selections a worthy offering to Chaucer’s 
fame. In his first extract, The Compleynte 
to Pitie, he has not only failed to do this, 
but can hardly have taken the trouble to read 
his proofs. Thus in the very first line ‘‘ ago” 
1s printed “‘agon,” to the destruction of the 
thyme with “wo” in 1. 3. In stanza 2, in 
the line 


‘And when that I by length of certaine yeeres,” 


‘“‘when” is omitted, and in stanza 5 the 
line 


“* And yet she dyede nought so suddsinly ” 





appears without the “nought.” In the next 
stanza Mr. Paton reads 

‘* Bounty, perfitely well armed and richely ’’ 
or 

** Bounty perfite, well armed and richely ’’ 
In stanza 7 we have “hold” for ‘ helde” 
and ‘‘ withouten faile”’ for ‘“‘withouten any 
faile,” and in stanza 8 ‘‘ confedred by honde 
until crueltie” for ‘‘confedred by bonde of 
crueltie.” To extend this list further is 
needless. It will be obvious that were the 
whole book printed with this carelessness the 
only place for it would be the fire. Fortu- 
nately this is not the case. Mr. Paton does, 
it is true, spoil the most beautiful passage in 
the ‘ Dethe of Blaunche” by the omission 
of the second pronoun from the line ‘‘ She 
tooke me in her governaunce.” But the text 
of the rest of the book, though not free from 
faults, is fairly good; and such misprints as 
‘‘ imaginaicoun ’’ and “‘ cannnt ’’ are not likely 
to mislead. If Mr. Paton has any regard for 
his own or his author’s credit he will cancel 
the whole of his text of the Compleynte 
to Pitie, and his little volume will then 
deserve the good wishes of Chaucer-lovers. 
Atrrep W. Pottarp. 








The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its 
History. By Dr. Otto Pfleiderer. In 4 
vols. ‘Theological Translation Library 
Fund.” (Williams & Norgate.) 


Tue philosophy of religion may claim to be 
essentially a German study. With the excep- 
tion of Herbart, all the leading German 
philosophers have made it part of their 
several systems. In France and England the 
study is little more than an unacclimatised 
exotic. Doubtless in the latter country some 
progress has been made. That such an 
important element in human speculation, 
such a potent factor in buman life and con- 
duct, as religion should claim its part in any 
comprehensive scheme of thought is beginning 
to be recognised even among ourselves. Eng- 
lish philosophers have at least progressed from 
the Three Essays on Religion of John Stuart 
Mill to a whole volume on Ecclesiastical 
Institutions by Mr. Herbert Spencer. At 
the rate of progress thus characteristically 
initiated we may hope that some future 
founder of an English scheme of philosophy 
may give usa work equal in comprehensive 
speculative power and spiritual insight and 
sympathy to Hegel’s well-known Philosophy 
of Religion. 

But the mutual connexion designated by 
the term philosophy of religion, however great 
its importance, must be admitted to resemble 
other matrimonial alliances in this respect, 
that the inevitable striving for the mastery is 
found to result—at least among German ties 
of the kind—in a considerable loss of inde- 
pendence and personal identity on the part 
of one of the contracting parties—I mean 
religion. Students of Kant, Fichte, Schell- 
ing, and Hegel will not need reminding how 
much religion, in the sense of Christian 
tradition, has been compelled to defer to the 
overmastering will of her supposed mate 
philosophy. Possibly it is to the general 
recognition of the fact that this subordination 
has been carried to undue excess by the 
system-makers themselves that we must 
ascribe the popularity of attempts like that 





—— 


of Prof. Pfleiderer in the work above men- 
tioned to view the issue from the ab extra 
and independent standpoint of a neutral 
observer. Dr. Pfleiderer’s work is only one 
out of a goodly number of such critical esti- 
mates of the philosophy of religion, though it 
is in my judgment one of the best. 

The first edition of the original work was 
published so far back as 1869, and began at 
once to achieve considerable popularity, not 
only in Germany, but in foreign countries as 
well. There were ample reasons for its success. 
The work stood forth from others on the same 
subject by its ample erudition, by clearness 
of style, felicity of illustration and cogency of 
reasoning, and above all by a variedly sympa- 
thetic handling of the many relations that 
exist between philosophy and religion, and a 
scrupulous impartiality in awarding each its 
just due. The translation we are now con- 
sidering was made, and most properly, from 
the second edition of the book, which was 
re-cast and so much enlarged that it can 
almost claim to be a new work. In point of 
fulness, and as containing the author’s 
latest and most developed views on the 
subject of which he treats, it is of course to 
be preferred; but in respect of simplicity of 
arrangement, a peculiar fresbness and crisp- 
ness of style and directness of statement, I 
must confess to a personal predilection for the 
earlier edition. 

In its present form, the work is divided 
into two parts, to each of which its English 
translators have been obliged to devote two 
volumes. The first part deals with the 
philosophy of religion from Spinoza to the 
present day. The second, and in many 
respects the more important part, treats of 
‘‘The Genetic - Speculative Philosophy of 
Religion,” in other words, the historical 
development of the religious consciousness 
and its contents. The two divisions cover— 
I need hardly say—a very wide field of 
religious and philosophic speculation. Indeed, 
there are few subjects in either domain of 
thought which have interested thinkers of 
our own time but may be found under some 
one or other of Dr. Pfleiderer’s headings. 

His criticism of religious philosophers 
begins, as I have said, with Spinoza, but is 
introduced by a few luminous remarks on the 
philosophy of the Renaissanve. Personally, 
I could have wished some extension of this 
preface, and therewith a fuller recognition of 
the importance of the Renaissance thought 
for all subsequent European philosophy. It 
is something, however, to learn that Dr. 
Pfleiderer is disposed to take Giordano Bruno 
and not Descartes, as is mostly done, as the 
precursor of modern European thought. In 
this judgment I fully concur. 

It is, of course, impossible to follow Dr. 
Pfleiderer in his detailed examination of the 
leaders of the religious thought of Europe. 
Nor is such detail needed. Each thinker is 
estimated from thet standpoint of independent 


| philosophical eclecticism, which affords the 
i only trustworthy basis for an impartial con- 


sideration of a succession of thought-systems. 
Each chapter is marked with Dr. Pfleiderer’s 
characteristics—an intimate acquaintance 
with the system criticised, a keen insight 
into its strong as well as its weak points, and 
a catholic and genial sympathy with all those 
especial features which tell wholesomely on 
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the progress of religion and culture. As an 
example of his careful method as well as his 
critical ability, I may instance his treatment 
of Goethe’s religious views and their place in 
his general thought. Nothing more just, or 
for the space assigned to it, more perspicuous, 
has been put forth by the numberless Goethe 
students of the last half century. Doubtless, 
it would be easy for enthusiastic students of 
any particular man or system to detect what 
might seem to them defects in its presentation 
by Dr. Pfleiderer. A passionately devoted 
Kantian, ¢g., might not particularly relish 
the tone of cold cautious critical approval 
with which our professor surveys his phil- 
osophy, and an enthusiastic Hegelian might 
resent the exposure of the inherent weaknesses 
of his master’s scheme of thought; but the 
impartial critic—‘‘ Nullius addictus jurare in 
verba magistri’”’—will probably come to the 
conclusion that Dr. Pfleiderer’s judgments are 
not only substantially just, but quite as 
sympathetic as we could have expected. 

I have referred to his treatment of Goethe 
as an illustration of his combined fairness and 
insight, because the example is one which 
might readily be tested by average cultured 
Englishmen; but numerous instances might 
be given of similar qualities in his treatment 
of other thinkers. This, ¢., is his subtle 
discrimination of the aestheticism of Schleier- 
macher and Novalis (i. 266) : 


‘‘Schleiermacher and Novalis both make 
religion consist in feeling; but the former 
thinks essentially of aesthetic feeling, such as 
goes with quiet contemplation; the latter of 
practical feeling such as originates in impulse, 
and, therefore, has a partly moral, partly patho- 
logical character. Schleiermacher’s religious 
feeling is substantially the same as Spinoza’s 
intellectual love of God; that of Novalis is 
partly the moral feeling of Fichte, and partly the 
closely allied pathological feeling of Feuerbach 
and Schopenhauer.” 


Or, taking the same qualities as manifested 
over a wider vista of thought, this seems to 
me a luminous and forcibly expressed general- 
isation, even if it be not in fundamental con- 
ception wholly original (ii. 49) : 

‘‘As Leibniz was related to Jacob Bohme at 
the beginning of German philosophy, so is 
Krause related to Hegel at the culminating 
era of that philosophy in the first third of the 
present century. And the same contrast pre- 
sents itself in the golden age of German poetry 
in the persons of Goethe and Schiller. On the 
one side are those who behold the idea of har- 
monious being in eternal accomplishment, on 
the other those who behold it in eternal 
becoming by the constant overcoming of anti- 
theses which constantly break;forth afresh. On 
the one side is the cheerful rest of the idyll, 
the smooth flow of the continuous epos, on the 
other the movement of the drama which develops 
itself through the appearance of opposites, the 
excitement of mighty conflicts and tragical 
catastrophes.”’ 

The second volume possesses an additional 
interest for English readers, both on account 
of the considerable space devoted to English 
philosophers, viz., Stuart Mill and Herbert 
Spencer, and also because it contains a dis- 
cussion of the views of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
furnished for this translation by Dr. Pfleiderer. 
This criticism is especially opportune in view 
of recent deliverances on the subject, and also 
on account of the awakened interest which 
has been excited in Mr. Arnold’s opinions by 





his sudden and lamented death. Prof. Pfiei- 
derer seems inclined to do justice to our great 
critic’s qualities, although some of our readers 
will, perhaps, regard his final summing-up as 
needlessly severe (p. 186): 

‘‘ Arnold is no doubt a writer of great and 
many-sided acquirements, All that he writes is 
pleasant to read, and full of suggestions; but 
he possesses no real grip either in philosophy 
or in history, and, if he thinks he can make tiis 
want good by dint of clever and eloquent 
writing, he is mistaken ; nor will it mend his 
error to exalt himself, and make his readers 
merry at the expense of those who have treated 
serious problems more seriously than he.” 

Dr. Pfleiderer’s treatment of Mill and 
Spencer contains a curious illustration of his 
eclectic tendencies, which I must give in his 
own words (p. 160): 

‘‘Combining in one the highest Reason which 
Stuart Mill arrives at, and the Absolute Power 
which Herbert Spencer asserts as the existing 
mystery, we get just that reasonable omnipo- 
tence, that Almighty Reason, which we call God. 
Thus does Atheistic Positivism turn in the 
hands of its ablest advocates into an involun- 
tary apology for Theism.”’ 

No doubt this may be perfectly true as an 
outcome of the combined Mill and Spencer 
system, but it takes no notice of what each 
of the thinkers in question would say as to 
his enforced connexion in this novel species 
of philosophical Centaur. 

Passing now to the second half of the work 
—dealing, as I have already said, with (1) 
the development, and (2) the contents, of the 
religious consciousness, its interest appears 
to me to exeeed that of the first two volumes, 
great as that undoubtedly is. Here Dr. Pflei- 
derer is the critic not only of the thought- 
schemes of modern religious philosophers, but 
of religions themselves. Toa great extent, 
therefore, he passes into a loftier sphere of 
speculation. He deals with religion not only 
from the outside, but chiefly from within. He 
is the interpreter not only of what great men 
have said of religion but of the religious con- 
sciousness itself, together with its varied 
development under different circumstances and 
surroundings. A brief, but comprehensive, 
chapter on the beginnings of religion brings 
him to its historical development, (1) among 
the Indo-Germanic races, (2) among the 
Semites, and (3) as represented by Christianity. 
As may readily be inferred from this brief 
conspectus, the author does not pretend to 
give a complete account of thought-evolutions 
which have occupied such a large share of 
human history. What he does is to take the 
salient features of each separate development 
and submit them to tests suggested by his 
own standpoint as a philosopher and a Chris- 
tian teacher. Not that he attempts to erect 
a system of his own: he has too keen an 
insight into the weaknesses and the fates of 
all dogmatic systems to desire to add to their 
number. He considers them from the point of 
view of a comprehensive thinker—a moderate 
rationalist, with a considerable leaven of a 
tender pietistic Evangelicalism. Dr. Pflei- 
derer is seen at his best in this part of his 
subject, in the fourth chapter of the third 
volume—‘‘ The Development of the Religious 
Consciousness in Christianity.” Whatever 
exceptions may be made as regards defective 
presentation by Christian teachers of this 
country, few thinkers endued with reflective 





power and comprehensiveness will refuse to 
concede to this chapter merits of an unusually 
high order. I had made several extracts from 
it in order to justify my appreciation, but 
must be content to refer my readers to the 
chapter as a whole. 

‘‘The Contents of the Religious Conscious- 
ness,’”’ dealing with the belief common to 
most religions, brings this remarkable work 
toaclose. In this portion we have discussed 
most of the burning questions as well in 
philosophy as in religion which have come up 
for solution in our own time. Thus belief in 
creation leads to a full and fair treatment of 
the Darwinian theory. On this point I must 
remark that I am glad to perceive he does 
Herder tardy justice in acknowledging his 
position as a pre-Darwinian teacher of evolu- 
tion (iii. 7, 843), and this is only one 
among many incidental matters in which Dr. 
Pfleiderer’s remarks suggest a revision of 
ordinary English prepossessions. On the ques- 
tion of the union of religion and science he 
declares himself as follows (iv. 309, 317): 


“If neither religion nor science can give up 
the claim to be in possession of truth, and if it 
is equally impossible that they should proceed 
side by side, disconnected and indifferent to 
each other, there is nothing for it but that the 
relation between the two should be methodi- 
cally regulated. This task belongs to the 
science of religion,” &c. 

‘*No point of view,” he adds a little further 
on, ‘‘can ever be found from which the two 
views of the world [viz., the religious and 
scientific] will coincide absolutely for all people, 
and permanently. Hence the certainty which 
results from their hypothetical unity can 
always be an approximate ideal only, a growing 
and a limited one, never a completed and absolute 
one. It remains true that we ‘know in part.’ ” 


He concludes his work, in the wise spirit 
implied by this extract, by a warning against 
dogmatism : 


‘‘This admission,” he says, speaking of the 
passage thus quoted, ‘“‘has the advantage of 
preserving us from every kind of dogmatism, 
and from the exclusiveness connected with 
dogmatism. For this is the essence of dogma- 
tism that it takes conditional truths for absolute 


ones.”’ 


My space is exhausted, otherwise I should 
have been glad to have treated this latter 
part of the book with a fulness which it 
undoubtedly merits, but I must leave its con- 
sideration to my readers. I have the less 
reluctance in so doing, because I am convinced 
that this translation will make its way among 
thoughtful and cultured students in England 
just as the original has already found appre- 
ciative readers both in this country and on 
the continent. The promoters of the ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Translation Library Fund” deserve 
the thanks of English thinkers for this 
addition to their valuable series. With the 
possible exception of Keim’s Jesus of Nazara, 
it seems to me far and away the best of the 
series. It certainly is admirably calculated 
to aid their object of liberalising and thereby 
of imparting greater strength and profundity 
to English theology. I must add that the 
translation seems well executed on the whole, 
though such novelties as ‘‘autoarky” and 
‘‘anthropomorphification,” however useful, 
are undoubtedly startling. 

Joun Owen. 
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Elementary Commercial Geography. — By 
H. R. Mill, D.Sc. (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Waatever were the merits of his little book, 

Dr. Mill would deserve hearty congratulation 

in being the first to write an English treatise on 

commercial geography. For some reason or 
other—perhaps through ignorance of the use 
of geography to the merchant, perhaps from 
an unwillingness to put to a new disadvantage 
their trading rivals who were so easily 
distanced in the first half of the present 
century—the people of this country have 
wholly neglected the study of geography in 
its especial relations to commerce. So, while 
the whole continent swarms with textbooks 
of a similar character to that now under 
notice, we alone have been content to rely on 
our wits and on chance information contained 
in journals or in geographies of a more general 
nature. Probably many commercial geo- 

grapbies are now in preparation, but Dr. Mill 

has stepped into the gap first. 

There is much in his book, indeed, which 
makes the reader wish that it werenot solimited 
in size, and that its composition did not bear 
such evident marks of haste. No doubt many 
minor errors are to be attributed to causes 
such as these—what, for instance, I would 
ask, does Dr. Mill mean by saying that ‘ until 
1877 Holland was the only country sending 
fresh meat to Britain ’’—a judgment, indeed, 
which might be corrected by inserting the 
word “foreign” before ‘‘country” and by 
substituting the term ‘‘ United Kingdom” 
for ‘ Britain.’’ Again, he writes: ‘‘ In most 
countries young men must give up several 
years to military service”; that ‘the natural 
resources of a country are mainly the mineral 
commodities and agricultural produce that it 
yields,” forgetting the typical instance of 
Australian wool; that ‘‘in the United King- 
dom there is almost free trade.”” Take, again, 
the section relating to Victoria. Surely 
Melbourne is chiefly a seaport in the sense 
that it lies within easy reach of Sandridge 
and Williamstown; while of recent years 
there has been a strong reaction in the gold 
stream, which seems to be setting toward and 
not away from Australia. These and other 
similar small matters require revision, which, 
no doubt, Dr. Mill will give them when, as 
certainly should be the case, a second edition 
of his book is called for. 

There are other points of a larger nature 
on which I feel more inclined to quarrel with 
the author. Statistics ought not to be stated 
for only a single year, as any trade may 
exhibit in any particular year divergence 
from its normal course. Again, I cannot 
think that, in his treatment of the distribu- 
tion of commodities over the face of the 
globe, he has acted wisely in adhering to the 
old divisions into the vegetable, animal, and 
mineral kingdoms. It would have been 
better had he grouped them under the head- 
ings—food, raw materials, textiles, and hard- 
ware. Nor can his definition of commercial 
geography as wider in extent than geography 
plain and simple be justified; since, if poli- 
tical economy be contained in the one, the 
other might equally well include political and 
constitutional history. 

Apart from these points, there is very 
much to commend in this little book, as 
anyone can see who turns to such para- 


graphs as that on pp. 54, 55, where he gives 
an excellent sketch of the nature of English 
trade and trading relations. Compared, in- 
deed, with such a treatise as the Handels 
Geographie of Dr. Carl Zehden, it seems small 
and insufficient ; but, when its size be taken 
into account, it deserves hearty praise as a 
valuable attempt to supply the beginner with 
a sketch of the existing commercial relations 
of the world. I only hope that Dr. Mill 
will be encouraged to go on in his work, and 
to give us a fuller and more thorough volume 
on the same subject. 
E. C. K. Gonner. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Rogue. By W. E. Norris. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 


The Track of the Storm. By Dora Russell. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


From the Dead: a Romance. By Denzil 
Vane. In2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


The Graysons. <A Story of Illinois. By 
Edward Eggleston. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. ) 


Under a Cloud. By the author of ‘‘ The 
Atelier du Lys.” (Hatchards.) 


Branded ; or, The Sins of the Fathers shall 
be visited on the Children. By Mrs. Bray. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 


A Broken Stirrup-Leather. 
Granville. (John Murray.) 


Mr. Anprew Lane in a recent number of the 
Oontemporary Review made a remark to the 
effect that Mr. W. E. Norris was—if I may 
use an advertising phrase—an “excellent 
substitute” for Thackeray. Such a com- 
parison is meant to be complimentary, but it 
is apt to be damaging. Mr. Norris is not 
Thackeray, but he is himself, and our plain 
duty is to be grateful for the mercies of the 
present without casting a regretful glance at 
the mercies of the past. Many years ago 
Thackeray gave us Becky Sharp, and we were 
glad to have her; now Mr. Norris gives us 
Tom Heywood, and we are glad to have him. 
Nor do we welcome him the less, but rather 
the more, heartily because he is a rogue of a 
new pattern; and, though quite as unprin- 
cipled as his feminine ‘predecessor, is unlike 
her in every other respect. Indeed, in one 
respect I cannot help thinking that he is 
superior to her. I know that the remark 
savours of heresy, and, being a timid person, 
I like to be orthodox whenever I can feel 
that orthodoxy is colourably honest; but I 
cannot help thinking that Tom is really more 
credible than Becky, who has always seemed 
to me a little too uniformly clever and too 
uniformly wicked for perfect vraisemblance. 
She is surely a little too bright and bad 
for human nature’s daily food. Becky in real 
life has been encountered only by the elect— 
the people whose strange experiences make 
commonplace people turn green with envy— 
whereas the Tom Heywoods of the world, 
those pleasant, sanguine, good-tempered, 
utterly unscrupulous people, who do more 
mischief in a month than the conventional 
villain of fiction can accomplish in a 


By Charles 





decade, are known to all of us; and 
the wonder is that novelists take s0 





little account of them, giving us in their 
place melodramatic scoundrels whose villainy 
is as patent as are the teeth and claws of a 
tiger. Lady Hester Burke, the shrewd, 
elderly woman of the world, who finds Tom 
out in those early days when he is puzzling his 
youthful urcle and winning golden opinions 
from everybody else, is another delightful 
creation; but, indeed, there is not a conven- 
tional or clumsily-drawn portrait in the book, 
even supernumeraries, like the fatuous Major 
Pycroft and the frivolous Mrs. Farnaby, being 
finished to the finger-tips. Perhaps the 
cleverest thing in the novel, however—I do 
not think it would be an exaggeration to 
pecs of it as a stroke of genius—is the con- 
clusion of the Fisher episode. Up to the last 
moment the story of the young lady who has 
refused the man she loves and is about to accept 
the man she almost hates, in order to save her 
brother from disgrace and ruin, strikes one as 
being much too hackneyed and battered a 
motif to be at all worthy of Mr. Norris; but 
all at once we discover that he has been cun- 
ningly leading us to one of the freshest and 
most striking situations in the whole book. 
In happy little bits of phrasing Zhe Rogue is 
very rich. Nothing, for example, could be 
neater in its way than Tom Heywood’s ex- 
pression of surprise when he suddenly 
encounters the wife whom he supposed to be 
dead and buried : 


‘*T no more dreamed of meeting you again on 
earth, Virginia, than I did of—of meeting you 
in heaven.” 

The word “ coy” is described as 

‘*an adjective which indeed has become obso- 
lete, owing doubtless to a general falling-off in 
the supply of the quality which it designates ;”’ 
and certain racial characteristics are very 
happily hit off here: 

‘‘The Latin and Celtic races will shower bene- 
dictions upon your head in return for half-a- 
crown, hoping perhaps by that means to secure 
a repetition of the gift; the Anglo-Saxon does 
not seem too grateful for half-a-sovereign, lest 


he should convey the erroneous impression that 
he desires nothing more from you.” 


Trifles like these do not make a novel, but 
they certainly make an otherwise good novel 
more enjoyable. When the book-maker of 
the future compiles a volume of the ‘ Wit 
and Wisdom of W. E. Norris,” he will find 
The Rogue a happy hunting-ground. 


Miss Dora Ruseell’s new story, The Track 
of the Storm, is, like most of her books, a very 
good specimen of the circulating-library novel 
—a kind of book in which we do not expect 
distinction of literary style or fastidious 
fidelity to nature, but are quite content if a 
fairly interesting tale is creditably told. Such 
a tale and such telling we have here. Jack 
Munsters, Lucy King’s lover, who is con- 
sidered ineligible by Lucy’s parents, is sup- 
posed to have been drowned when his yacht 
was wrecked. Of course every reader knows 
that he is alive; and, when Lucy is half- 
badgered, half-cajoled, into marrying the 
pompous, priggish, jealous Sir William Har- 
ley, the only matter for wonder is what Jack 
will say or do when he re-appears. He 
behaves in a manner which does equal credit 
to his head and his heart; but complications 
arise, caused partly by the elderly husband’s 
senseless jealousy, and partly by the leaking 
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out of the fact that Sir William is a bigamist, | rival George Lockwood is decidedly exciting. 


or rather a trigamist—if the word be allow- 
able; for, while Lucy is wife number three, 
wife number one is still living, and has a 
grown-up son and daughter. This son, who 
has chosen to adopt the trade of a butcher in 
order to annoy his aristocratic father, is re- 
presented as a very “‘high-toned’’ person, 
though he accepts an income from Sir William 
in return for silence concerning his mother’s 
true position and his own parentage, and is 
altogether a somewhat unrealisable character. 
When he falls in love with his father’s latest 
wife, who has left her home and changed her 
name, the complications reach a climax of 
tanglement; but Miss Russell knows how to 
untie her own knots, and everybody who is 
left alive at the end of the tale is as comfort- 
able and happy as he or she deserves to be. 
It is only fair to remark that to briefly sum- 
marise a story like this is to throw into high 
relief all the improbabilities and absurdities 
which in the book itself are skilfully toned 
down. 


I fear that the author of From the Dead 
will hardly thank me for saying he has written 
what is in many respects a very good story, 
when I add that it would be a much better 
story were it unencumbered of the stupid 
spiritualistic machinery on which — if his 
choice of a title indicates anything—he 
seems to set great store. ‘I believe,” 
eays the very unheroic hero, ‘that a new 
era has begun in human history; that the 
dark curtain which has hung between the seen 
and the unseen is slowly lifting’’; but people 
who do not already share this belief will 
hardly be converted to it by the wild story in 
which we are told how Etel Berezna after 
his death dictated his opera to Aubrey 
Devenish. Apart from this, however, From 
the Dead is really an able and interesting 
novel. Devenish is a poor thing, but he is 
admirably drawn; and the portrait of Kate 
Noel, the literary young lady, who falls in 
love with the reviewer who cuts up her first 
volume, and who is by no means a poor 
thing, is equally satisfactory. The utterances 
of the said reviewer, Mr. Clive, are so uni- 
formly sensible that it is rather surprising to 
find him saying to Miss Noel, ‘“‘ Don’t read 
too much, for much reading destroys origin- 
ality.” Is it possible that the author has 
never read the first sentence of Charles Lamb’s 
‘‘ Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading” ? 
I cannot think so; nor can I believe that so 
eminently respectable a person as Mr. Clive 
would have danced attendance upon a woman 
like Lady Marcia Clissold. 


There is not as much humour in Zhe 
Graysons as we expect from a book bearing 
the name of Mr. Edward Eggleston upon the 
title-page; but it is a decidedly interesting 
novel, and it gives one the impression of being 
a very truthful, as it is certainly a very 
graphic, picture of rural life in central Illinois 
a generation ago. The love-story of Barbara 
Grayson and the schoolmaster, Hiram 


Mason, who begins his courting in algebraical 
symbols, is a delightful prose idyil, which the 
discriminating reader will probably find even 
more attractive than the companion story, in 
which Barbara’s somewhat reckless but right- 
hearted brother Tom is the prominent figure, 
though Tom’s trial for the murder of his 








The introduction of Abraham Lincoln as 
Tom’s lawyer is a piece of courage which 
would be called temerity were it not so amply 
justified by success. It should be added that 
in The Graysons the reader is not harrassed by 
too much dialect, and what dialect there is is 
fairly easy. 

We always expect refined and graceful 
work from the author of ‘“‘The Atelier du 
Lys,” and what we expect we find in Under a 
Cloud. Here, asin previous books from the 
same pen, the interest is largely artistic. 
There are only four characters of any im- 
portance ; and of these one is an elderly 
connoisseur, another a rising young painter, and 
the third an enthusiastic girl-student. They 
are all admirable portraits, Squire Shirley, the 
superficially gruff guardian-angel of Frank 
Kennedy, and Eleanor Rideolph being specially 
good. Mrs. Rideolph is, I think, less success- 
ful, for she is comparatively conventional, and 
only just escapes being a trifle melodramatic. 
The dale and moorland scenery of Yorkshire 
provides a very attractive background ; and, as 
a pretty, simple story of love and art, Under 
a Cloud leaves nothing to be desired. 


The sub-title, the dedication, and the verses 
which appear as a motto on the title-page, all 
indicate that Branded has been written with 
a didactic, as well as an artistic, intent, and 
the reader soon discovers that this is the case. 
The theme of the book is the effectually 
redemptive power of divine and human love, 
and Mrs. Bray holds very fervently the 
doctrine which is generally known by 
the Laureate’s phrase ‘‘the larger hope.” 
Branded is not, however, a mere theological 
pamphlet in disguise. It is an interesting and 
powerful story, pathetic yet not too uure- 
lievedly sombre, with a touch of senti- 
mentalism here and there, but not enough of 
this, or any other fault, to impair seriously 
the pleasure of the sympathetic reader. 


A Broken Stirrup-Leather is a novel not 
without some mild virtues, for it is fairly 
well written and the characters are tolerably 
lifelike ; but it has the one vice which renders 
all virtues ineffectual, for it is very dull. The 
story of the silly young gentleman who lost 
money on the turf, ran away to Australia, 
and was finally discovered by his anxious 
friends, is not in itself inspiring; and no 
adventitious interest is conferred on it by the 
way in which it is told. 

James Asucrorr Note, 








SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


France as it is. By André Lebon and Paul 
Pelet. Specially written for English Readers, 
and translated from the French by Mrs. William 
Arnold. (Cassell.) This descriptive and 
statistical account of administrative, political, 
and economic France will be most welcome to 
those who desire fuller and more detailed 
information than is to be found in such 
publications as Whittaker’s Almanack, or the 
Statesman’s Year Book. It will prove a most 
useful manual of reference when reading any 
ordinary account of France, or the commercial, 
political, legal, or economic reports in the news- 
papers. The conditions of the publication do 
not allow us to judge of the merits of the 
trauslation. The work reads smoothly. Occa- 
sionally we wish that the French technical 
term bad more often been given in parenthesis, 
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especially when it suggests, as it sometimes 
does, an utterly false meaning to the English 
reader; ¢.g., the fabrique of a church is 
simply the vestry-board of administration, 
Sometimes we ask ourselves whether the best 
English equivalent has been chosen—e.g., page 
41. ‘*There is, perhaps, no more rationalistic 
people” thanthe French. Should it not rather 
be “logical”? Here and there are omissions 
of things which we expected to find; and now 
and then there are marks of the dual author- 
ship. There is no mention of the military 
school of La Fléche, where the orphan sons of 
French officers are provided with an excellent 
education gratis—an institution we should 
much like to see copied in England. On page 
63, the influence of the old customary legal 
codes seem to be ignored; but on page 199 
itis allowed for. The startling contrasts of 
these coutwmes is certainly one of the causes of 
the passion for equality being still so much 
stronger than that for libertyin modern France ; 
and they still have more influence over the 
management of rural communes than our 
authors seem to be aware of. The statistical 
comparison of two countries is always difficult, 
and we have never been more impressed by the 
fact than while reading this work. It is not 
only that systems of keeping accounts and 
methods of administration differ ; but the most 
common and apparently the plainest terms are 
often used in different senses. Only thus can 
we account for the number of manufacturers 
(employers) being stated as 1,169,500, exclusive 
of bankers and wholesale dealers (90,000), 
while retail dealers number only 528,000. This 
can hardly be the case in an English sense, 
unless every tradesman who makes a pair of 
boots, or a pound of chocolate, is put down as 
a manufacturer. On page 224 ‘the value of 
land has fallen within the last eight years to 
the extent of 20 to 25 per cent. in certain 
districts.” In some departments the decline is 
even greater—from 30 to 50 per cent. in the 
case of poorer soils, as we know from personal 
inquiry from the best informed officials. It is 
@ surprise to find that ‘‘ every year land is sold 
to the amount of £120,000,000; personal 
property (state funds, shares, bonds, &c.) to 
the amount of £40,000,000 only ” (p. 237). Is 
not this movement almost reversed in England ? 
The decline of the value of English commerce 
with France is shown in the tables on page 338. 
Turnivg to matters of opinion, we somewhat 
differ from the authors on the value of the 
actual education, though the latest tendencies 
(putting aside the religious question) are 
undoubtedly towards a beneficial reform. We 
should not place either the realism of the 
school of Zola, or ‘‘ the irreproachable technique 
of the young masters of the contemporary 
Parnassus” as superior to preceding styles in 
fiction and poetry. One of the best chapters, 
written with legitimate pride, is that on Algeria 
and Tunis. The success of the Torrens Act in 
Tunis is said to have been most marked. 
Foreign economists wonder why it has not 
been applied, with the necessary modifications, 
to Ireland. The publishers have given three 
maps—two of France, one of the world; but 
another is sorely needed to be able to follow 
with advantage the excellent description of 
these African provinces. The book is written 
from a Liberal and Republican standpoint. In 
dealing with England it is fair. If it should 
seem to a foreigner too optimistic towards 
France, this is only what may be expected of 
every work written of his own country bya 
native. In practice, it will, we think, be found 
to be one of the most useful of recent manuals 
of information on a foreign country. 


Imperi:l Germany. By Sidaey Whitman. 


(Triibner.) Mr. Whitman’s book thus en- 
titled is a discursive examination of certain 
social and intellectual tendencies in modern 
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Germany, rather than of its material or poli- 
tical development. In the author’s words, it is 
an endeavour to present ‘‘the general char- 
acter, ethical and aesthetical,’’ of the Germans. 
Mr. Whitman, however, is not a dispassionate 
student. As an admirer of modern Germany, 
his sympathies are naturally enough Prussian 
and Bismarckian. But this is y an excuse 
for his having caught the worst manner of 
Prince Bismarck’s panegyrists. Surely such a 
flight as this— 

‘‘ Nowadays the commerce-gorged types of Frank- 
fort sun their dull features in the blaze of stars 
and ribbons earned in the dust and glare of battle, 
and feel themselves belonging to a great military 
nation, against the creation of which they literally 
raved and whined ’’— 

is beyond the mark. And why, again, should 
the unfortunate Frankfort ‘‘ patrician ” neces- 
sarily have ‘‘a bleary eye” when Mr, Whitman 
represents him as ‘‘ privileged to pour his sing- 
song dialect” into the ear of that fine flower 
of civilisation, the Prussian lieutenant? The 
Herods of the reptile press must feel them- 
selves out-Heroded. And yet Mr. Whitman 
elsewhere seems to have a glimmering that the 
Particularism of German politics is partly due 
to the earnestness of individual conviction. He 
also recognises that the incapacity so long ex- 
hibited y Germans for united action is a 
natural consequence of the elective system in 
the old German empire. Imperial Germany is 
indeed a disappointing book. Very inadequate 
use is made of German history and literature 
for purposes of illustration, and we do not feel 
that Mr. Whitman approaches his subject, as 
Mr. Baring-Gould did, with a mind saturated 
with German lore. Several interesting symp- 
toms in modern Germany are altogether un- 
noticed; and, in fact, the volume amounts to 
little more than a cursory examination of some 
of the most obvious German characteristics. A 
brief perusal of Heine’s brilliant criticisms on 
his countrymen would have given Mr, Whit- 
man many ideas that he might have developed, 
and would have furnished him with many useful 
points of view. Perhaps, however, Mr. Whit- 
man is at his best when he vindicates certain 
German principles and practices from common- 
place English criticism. The German empire 
has certainly not been brought to its present 
position by private initiative and Jaissez-faire. 
There is at least something to be said for the 
government which rigidly supervises all articles 
of food and punishes the concealment of 
harmless adulteration, as against a popular 
opinion which admits that ‘‘ adulteration is 
only a form of competition.” 


The Evil of the East. By Kesnin Bey. 
(Vizetelly.) This is a reproduction, if not a 
translation, of a French book. It is not 
written virginibus puerisque. Indeed, this is a 
lenient sentence to pass on this French Bey, con- 
sidering the relish with which he describes cer- 
tain evils that are not peculiar to the East. This 
obliquity of moral vision is the more to be 
regretted, as in many matters the author shows 
sound sense and judgment. His pages are 
crammed with information, and his style is 
clear and epigrammatic. From the first chapter 
to the last the reader’s interest never flags. 
We are told that the palace devours sixty 
millions of francs annually ; that in every city 
of the empire there is a kiosque set apart for the 
Sultan, which he never inhabits; that the 
local post in Constantinople was suppressed 
‘* because certain droll fellows took it into their 
heads to write comic letters to the Sultan and 
to the Grand Vizier’’; that the head eunuch 
goes by the pretty name of Europeanophagus, 
or devourer of all that is European; that the 
Sultan Aziz used to decorate his fighting cocks ; 
that the onan permits regiments to fire 
only with blank cartridge, because the para- 
sites of the palace are afraid of the dangerous 





uses to which ball might be put; and that 
in his zeal to please the Iron Chancellor, 
the Grand Vizier wished to abolish the teaching 
of French in second-class schools throughout 
the empire and to substitute German. Kesnin 
Bey exposes the abuses of Turkish misgovern- 
ment, in which moral worth goes for nothing ; 
but he can not be called unfair to the Turk, as 
he is of opinion that it is the Christians who 
have corrupted him (p. 190). He asserts that 
‘* whatever is worst in the Ottoman administra- 
tion is due to the Armenians,” and comments 
severely on their ‘‘utter want of dignity of 
character” (p. 195). ‘‘The Armenian has but 
one idea, and that is money. He only measures 
a man by the length of his purse. In the 
East, the sole talents of which one ever speaks 
are talents of gold.” The festival of Hassan 
and Hussein is described with graphic power. 
The author seems unaware that this sanguinary 
scene is only a form of that oriental worship 
which was witnessed on Mount Carmel, when 
the priests of Baal ‘‘ cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets till the blood 
gushed out upon them.’”’ We cannot part with 
our author without noticing his rabid hatred 
of things English, We are an ‘envious 
nation ”—our egoism is ‘‘ insufferable ” (p. 114). 
These remarks, though unkind, may be true; 
but surely to call us ‘‘ carrot-coloured invaders ”’ 
(p. 275) is unworthy of a wit, even though he 
be a Frenchman. 


Old and New Spain. By Henry M. Field. 
(Ward & Downey.) This work is a somewhat 
unusual compound of tourist travel, history, 
and sermonising. It reminds us of Dr. Baxley’s 
two volumes on Spain published in 1875. Like 
him the author is an American; he has the 
same strong religious feelings, a similar love 
for art, and an equal fondness for moralising 
on all occasions. Mr. Field visited some of the 

reat cities of Spain—Burgos, Madrid, Toledo, 

ordova, Seville, Cadiz, and Malaga. He went 
to Azpeitia, and interviewed the Archbishop of 
Granada. His companion and interpreter was 
Mr, Gulick, the well-known missionary of San 
Sebastian. He was provided with letters of 
introduction to the American Minister, and to 
some of the chief liberal politicians of Spain. 
He attempts throughout the book a compari- 
son of the former and the actual history of 
Spain. But this endeavour is everywhere 
marred by that kind of half - knowledge 
which is even more seriously misleading than 
‘the false light of romance” against which he 
protests. To mention afew minor facts. It was 
the town not the citadel of San Sebastian that 
was stormed by the English in 1813. The 
elder Don Carlos was the brother, not the 
nephew, of Ferdinand VII. ‘Old Marshal 
O’Donnell”’ was only forty-six in 1854. If our 
author knew at all the true history of 1835, he 
would hardly have commended ‘‘ the vigorous 
policy” then pursued towards the monks. 
Spanish Protestantism of to-day is in no sense 
‘*a remnant” of the older reformers, as French 
Protestants are of the Huguenots. Notwith- 
standing the guidance of Mr. Gulick, we have 
singularly few facts told about this movement. 
The cry of persecution is, however, wisely dis- 
counted. The Jesuits, and the whole of the 
religious orders in Spain, and even political 
Liberals, have been subjected within the last 
century to far more bitter persecution than the 
Protestants have been in recent years. If they 
cannot face this manfully, or if they lean on 
foreign help, their cause is lost in a country 
like Spain. Our author heard Castelar speak, 
and visited him privately; but he does not see 
that Castelar with all his eloquence is but the 
Lamartine of the Spanish republic—the real 
leaders are elsewhere. He had no time to learn 
what are the real hindrances to prosperity in 
Spain, and does not suspect that the administra- 
tive evils which a young, rich, and vigorous 


—— 


country like the United States can bear with 
impunity may be deadly in a poorer, older, and 
less vigorous nation. In spite of all his sound 
common sense, Mr. Field is lacking in the 
knowledge which alone can make a comparison 
of old and new Spain fruitful of results. 


. y —. ~ * . ~ Nord au ‘Ly “ 
spagne. Par J. de Beauregard. ons. 
Thirty-three is the number of the ede 
ticket of the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
railway, which gives its possessor the faculty of 
making the tour of Spain by rail. This work 
differs from English tourist books describing 
the same round chiefly by its far greater 
sympathy with Spain, and by a closer familiarity 
with Spanish literature. The Catalan writers, 
Verdaguer and Balaguer, seem as well known 
to the author as are Mistral and the Provencal 
Félibres. He is well acquainted with the Cid, 
both of legend and of history. His criticism of 
Cervantes is that of one who has really studied 
his works. He goes to Avila not for sight- 
seeing merely, but ‘‘to find repose in halting 
for a moment there at the tomb of a saint, and 
to recall, leisurely and on the spot, the memory 
of a woman of genius like Santa Teresa.”” There 
is none of that self-sufficiency and tone of 
disdain which so often mar the work of British 
tourists. In some things he gives the prefer- 
ence to Spain over France; especially placing 
(as we have also heard French officers do) the 
Spanish soldier, for certain qualities, above the 
French, and almost equal to the Prussian. He 
is also fully alive to the artistic beauty of the 
Spanish wood statuary and carving, which so 
many tourists overlook. An Englishman might 
do far worse than run his eye over these pages 
preparatory to a railway tour in Spain, in order 
to get his mind into the frame for full enjoy- 
ment and appreciation; although he will 
discover in them little that is new, or that 
cannot be found in the ordinary guide-books. 


BAEDEKER’S Great Britain (Dulau) will be 
welcomed by every traveller in England, Wales, 
or Scotland. It does not, of course, pretend 
to vie in completeness with Murray’s invaluable 
county guides; but the tourist cannot well 
carry seventeen volumes about with him, which 
is the amount that Murray devotes to England 
alone (and even—unless we are mistaken—then 
omits Herts, Beds, Warwickshire, Huntingdon, 
and Lincolnshire.) And Murray’s England and 
Wales, usefui us it is, has the defects of alpha- 
betical arrangement, and is a good deal bulkier 
than Baedeker, though the latter includes the 
greater part of Scotland as well. In many 
parts of the country the tourist will do well to 
supplement his Baedeker by local guides; for 
the Lakes he cannot have better maps or pano- 
ramas than Jenkinson gives, while for Corn- 
wali and Devon, the Peak, and Wales and 
Scotland, he will find Messrs, Baddeley and 
Ward’s ‘‘ Thorough Guides” almost indis- 
pensable. But even the ‘‘Thorough Guides” 
owe their inspiration and arrangement to 
Baedeker; and the smaller work will always 
prove a sufficient substitute for books which 
give more detailed information. The founder 
of the house of Baedeker, though he began as 
a mere translator of Murray into German, 
made an epoch in the art of guide-writing. In 
the number and accuracy of his maps and 
plans, and in the succinct and scientific arrange- 
ment of his matter, the Leipzig publisher has 
never been approached. Local knowledge can, of 
course, detect flaws even in a Baedeker : thus, on 
p. 235 of this book it should have been men- 
tioned thai the ‘‘ valuable Welsh MSS.”’ belong- 
ing to Jesus College, Oxford, are not kept in 
the college library, but in the safer custody of 
the Bodleian. But in a book whose every line 
is packed with information it would be absurd 
to grumble at small inaccuracies. 





In Viaggio da Pontresina a Londra, Impres- 
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sioni dolci, osservazioni amare Ruggiero Bonghi. 
(Milan: Ulisse Lombardi.) In this little book, 
an Italian scholar and statesman has recorded 
the impressions made npon him during a visit 
to England for the purpose of taking part in 
the Manchester meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. He is a traveller who, like Dr. Johnsen, 
is interested in men rather than in scenery, and 
his observations are always interesting and 
often acute. He is a more favourable critic of 
England than many of her own sons, and he is 
far more dissatisfied with Italy than many of her 
visitors. His observations on the superiority 
of modern English art over that of modern 
Italy points to a better culture and wider scope 
in the selection of subjects by our artists. 
His account of his visit to Lord Rosebery’s seat 
at Mentmore is interesting, and leads him into 
speculations as to the effects of the abolition of 
primogeniture. Among other matters dis- 
cussed are Home Rule, the British Association, 
the National Gallery, the University of Oxford, 
and the industrial life of England as exemplified 
by Manchester. The possibility of our busy 
public life arises, in Bonghi’s opinion, from its 
contrast and alternation with the tranquil home 
life. Nothing appears to have surprised him 
more than the mention on a placard at the 
Horse Guards of a regimental library as one 
of the inducements for joining the army, and 
this leads him into a long and interesting 
digression on the love of reading which he 
found everywhere in England. The book, 
while pleasantly written, is one that furnishes 
abundant material for thought. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


To celebrate the completion of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, the editor, Dr. W. Robert- 
son Smith, has invited the contributors to dine 
with him at Christ’s College, Cambridge, on 
Tuesday, December 11. 


Mr. W. L. Courtnry’s Life of John Stuart 
Miil, which will form the next volume of the 
‘Great Writers ”’ series, will be published early 
in December. Besides other judgments on 
Mill, it will contain a letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone on Mill’s career in Parliament. 


Mr. ALLEN, of Orpington, Kent, is about to 
issue a new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems—that 
little volume, privately issued in 1850, which 
has so long been regarded by the collectors of 
scarce modern books as one of the most desir- 
able of prizes. The new edition, we believe, 
= ee several pieces not hitherto pub- 

ished. 


Mr. ALex. GARDNER will publish next 
month Mr. Walt Whitman’s new volume of 
miscellanies, under the title of November Boughs. 
Besides the papers on Shakspere, Burns, Tenny- 
son, which have already been announced, it 
will contain such articles as ‘‘Slang in America,” 
‘‘Some War Memoranda,” ‘The Bible as 
Poetry,” and ‘‘An Indian Bureau Remi- 
niscence.”’ 


Messrs. LonemAns will publish next week, 
in three volumes, Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘‘ tale 
of country life,” entitled Colonel Quaritch, V.C., 
which has already been running as a serial; 
and also cheaper editions of She and Allan 
Quatermain, with the original illustrations. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce the publica- 
tion of the complete works of Mr. Whittier, in 
seven volumes, to beissued monthly. The first, 
containing narrative and legendary poems, will 
appear in December. 

Mrs. (Mona) Carrp has just finished a novel, 
entitled The Wing of Azrael, which will be 
published early next year by Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. Mrs. Caird has already published two 
novels pseudonymously, ‘‘ Whom Nature 





Leadeth”’ and ‘‘One that Wins.” Her next 
work, though not polemical, will bear indirectly 
upon the psychological aspect of the question 
wherewith her name is at present identified. 


At the New Shakspere Society’s discussion of 
Van Buchell’s account of De Witt’s description 
of the Swan Theatre in Southwark, circa 1596, 
so strong a wish was expressed to have Van 
Buchell’s MS. at the British Museum for in- 
spection by Shakspere students, that Dr. Fur- 
nivall at once wrote to the Utrecht Librarian 
asking for the loan of the MS. to the museum. 
Dr. P. A. Tiele applied directly to the Dutch 
Minister of the Interior to allow him to send 
the MS. to Dr. Richard Garnett of the British 
Museum. He has obtained the desired leave, 
and in due course Van Buchell’s MS. will be 
accessible to those wishing to see it. Unluckily 
it does not contain Van Buchell’s other sketches 
of his own trips, so that inspectors of it will not 
be able to compare his renderings of the build- 
ings which he saw himself with that of the 
Swan, which he either drew from De Witt’s 
description, or copied from De Witt’s sketch. 


ANOTHER MS. to come shortly to the museum, 
on Dr. Furnivall’s application, is that of some 
of Wyclif’s treatises, from the Royal Library, 
Stockholm, which the Bohemian reformer, 
John Huss—‘‘ Hus de Hussynetz,”’ as the MS. 
says—copied in 1398, and which formed part of 
the booty carried off from Bohemia by Konigs- 
marck at the taking of the Hradschin in 
Prague, on July 26, 1648. The MS. will be 
copied here by Mr. M. H. Dziewicki, who has 
undertaken to edit, for the Wyclif Society, our 
early reformer’s philosophical and logical works, 
=~ the two in the hands of Dr. Rudolf 

eer. 

THE Wyclif Society has at last, to the great 
relief of its executive, got the whole of its 
work in hand. Its chief editor, Prof. Loserth, 
of Czernowitz, is just finishing vol. iii. of Wy- 
clif’s Sermons, and has vol. iv. nearly ready 
for the press, while he is preparing his 
copy of the Opus Evangelicum, and the long 
treatise De Eucharistia. Mr. Pollard and Mr. 
Sayle are just finishing the De Officio Regis 
(book viii. of the Summa); De Apostasia (book 
xi.) goes to press next week, edited by Mr. Dzie- 
wicki, Dr. Reginald Lane-Poole has at press 
his edition of the De Dominio Divino; Dr. R. Beer 
has nearly ready the Quaestiones Logicae et Phil- 
osophicae and the De Ente Particulari. Other 
works are in the hands of Mr. F. D. Mathew 
(through whose supervision all the society's 
proofs pass), Dr. Buddensieg, Dr. Schnabel, Mr. 
Patera, Mr. Archer, Mr. Hessels, &c.; and 
when the society’s present eleven volumes have 
grown to twenty-tive, it will be nearly through 
its work. 

Mr. F. 8. WAvuGH is about to print a second 
and corrected edition of his ‘‘ List of Members 
of the Athenaeum Club from its Foundation.” 
Only a few copies will be issued, and those for 
private circulation. 

A NEW edition of ‘‘The Parents’ Cabinet,’ 
first published more than fifty years ago, is 
about to be brought out by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. The volumes, originated by Mrs. 
Frederic Hill, enlisted the sympathy of Maria 
Edgeworth, whose remarks upon the work and 
on the subject of literature for children in 
general will be incorporated in the preface to 
the new edition. 

Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co, will 
issue shortly A Ghost’s Philosophy : a Story for 
Christmastide, by P. I. Stuart. 

Messrs, W. H. ALLEN & Co. have in the 
press a new novel, entitled Cyril, by Geoffrey 
Drage. 

MEssrs. SIMPKIN, MarsHatt & Co. will 
publish in a few days vol. i. of North Country 
Poets, edited by Mr. William Andrews, of Hull. 





—— 


It will include biographies of fifty of the leading 
modern poets of the northern counties of 
England. 


THE second part of Cassell’s Popular Educator, 
which will be published on November 26, will 
contain the first of a series of maps in colours, 
in which the commercial aspect of geography 
will receive special attention. 


Messrs. Houtston & Sons announce The 
Scripture Mother’s-Help ; or, My Children’s 
Sunday Hour—a set of cards containing Scrip- 
tural answers to eighty-four questions on 
evangelical truth, by Mrs. New. 


Messrs. BuRNETT & Co. will publish im- 
mediately a cheap edition of the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis’s The Story of the Four, which forms the 
second volume of his series entitled ‘‘ Christ 
and Christianity,” with a new preface and a 
Scriptural appendix. We understand that 
10,000 volumes of the series have been sold 
within a year. 


Dr. WRIGHT’S article on ‘‘ The Power behind 
the Pope,” which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for May, has already passed through 
two editions in book form; and we understand 
that a cheap edition will be issued this week 
by Messrs. Nisbet & Co. 


WE are asked to state that the Bishop of 
Ripon (Dr. Boyd Carpenter) cannot give his 
promised address to the Browning Society next 
Friday, November 30. He has been obliged to 
put it off till the end of January or February. 
The date, when fixed, will be duly announced. 


TuHE Christmas lectures adapted to a juvenile 
auditory at the Royal Institution will be given 
by Prof. Dewar, the subject being ‘‘ Clouds 
and Cloudland.” They will begin on December 
27. During the recess the staircases leading 
from the gallery of the theatre have been con- 
siderably altered in order to facilitate more 
speedy egress, 

WITH reference to a paragraph in last week’s 
AcADEMY, the author of The Irish Green Book 
(who is also the artist and joint compiler of 
other Gladstone ‘‘squibs,” published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons) desires it to be known that 
he has no connexion with the brochure announced 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., and stated to 
be by the ‘‘ writer” of ‘‘ New Gleanings from 
Gladstone.” 


THE volume of verse, Th: Witch in the Glass, 
announced in last week’s ACADEMY, should have 
been by Mrs., not Mr., J. J. Piatt. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


TuE English Illustrated Magazine for December 
will, as usual, consist of a double Christmas 
number. There will be no less than twelve 
full-page illustrations, of which five are from 
Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner’s drawings, to ac- 
company an article by Mr. Grant Allen, on 
‘* Surrey Farm-Houses ”—a subject where both 
artist and writer are equally at home. Among 
the other contents will be ‘‘A Ramble through 
Normandy,” illustrated by Mr. Herbert Railton, 
whom we are glad to find going so far a-field ; 
‘‘The Angler’s Song of Isaac Walton,’ illus- 
trated by the appropriate pencil of Mr. Hugh 
Thomson ; ‘‘ Macbeth on the Stage,” by Mr. 
W. Archer and another, profusely illustrated ; 
and a short story by Mr. W. E. Norris, entitled 
‘* La Belle Américaine.”’ 


Atalanta will give a double number of 112 
pages for Christmas, with a coloured plate, 
after M. Bastien-Lepage’s picture, entitled 
** Allant 4 l’école,” reproduced in facsimile by 
the Goupil process. Mr. George Grossmith has 
written a play, Mr. W. E. Norris and Mrs. 
Macquoid stories, Mr. H. H. Boyesen a ballad, 
and Mr, Frith an article on ‘‘ Art Teaching 48 
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it was and as it is.” The list of contributors 
also includes the names of Lady Lindsay, John 
Strange Winter, Mrs, Phelps, L. B. Walford, 
Clementina Black, Annette Lyster, &c. 


THE December number of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine will be a a number, ——— 
with twenty -page engravings. mong 
the artists represented are Mr. Elihu Ved- 
dar, Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson, and Mr. J. 
Alden Weir. Mr. R. L. Stevenson, besides a 
second instalment of his romance, contributes 
a **Christmas Sermon’’; the Reminiscences of 
Lester Wallack are concluded, with anecdotes 
about Macready; Mr. H.C. Bunner writes a 
short story; and a description is given of the 
Adirondacks in mid-winter. 


Tue December number of Time will take the 
form of a Christmas number in a specially 


designed + ey: It will contain stories by 
W. P. Frith, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Molesworth, 


Ethel Coxon, Julian Corbett, Annie Thomas, 
&c., besides a poem by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

THE Quiver Christmas number will be pub- 
lished next week under the title of ‘‘ Christmas 
Arrows.” It will be enlarged this year to 
eighty pages, in place of sixty-four pages as 
hitherto. 

WE understand that the forthcoming number 
of the Fortnightly Review will contain an article 
on ‘*The War in the Black Mountain,”’ written 
by Mr. Stephen Wheeler, who, from his resi- 
dence in the Punjab, possesses special know- 
ledge of the subject; and also a third paper on 
‘*Foreign Missions,’’ by Canon Isaac Taylor. 


THE forthcoming number of the Archaeo- 
logical Review will continue Mr. Morland Simp- 
son’s translation of Dr. Bahnson’s description 
of the various European  ethnographical 
museums. Among other articles are—‘‘ The 
Distinction between Romanesque and Gothic,”’ 
by E. Bell; * Dedications of Churches,” by 
E. Peacock; Subject-Index to the Old Eng- 
lish Drama (VI.), ‘‘Chapman’s May-Day”; 
Report on the conference of archaeological 
societies convened by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, &c. 

THE December number of the Antiquary 
will contain a further instalment of Sir J. H. 
Ramsay’s investigations of ‘‘ Early English 
State Finance”; articles on ‘‘ Walkeringham 
Cross,” by Mr. A. Stapleton; ‘‘ Temples of 
Athena,” by Mr. Talfourd Ely; ‘‘The Dorner 
Monuments at Wing,” by Mr. W. Brailsford ; 
and ‘‘ Historical English Clubs,” by Mr. T. W. 
Tempany. 

THE December number of the Classical Review 
will contain the ‘‘ Beginning of a Catalogue of 
some Classical MSS, in Italian Libraries ’— 
some never before catalogued, by Mr. Allen ; 
Shute’s ‘‘ History of the Present Form of the 
Aristotelian Writings,” by Mr. R. D. Hicks; 
Lucian Miiller’s ‘“‘Nonius,”’ by Mr. J. H. 
Onions; ‘Articles in Roscher’s Dictionary 
bearing on Roman Religion,” by Mr. W. W. 
Fowler; Hultsch’s ‘‘ Polybius,” by Mr. 


Strachan-Davidson; Blaydes’s ‘ Plutus,” by 
Mr. R. Neil. 


Sunday Talk will henceforth be amalgamated 


with the Scots’ Magazine, published by Messrs. 
Houlston & Sons. a ” , 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE WORK OF A LIFETIME. 


Iw the flush of youth’s beginning, 
When renown seems worth the winning 
By a score of schemes accomplished 
Ere the eve of life draws nigh, 
Then the mind surveys with pleasure 
All the length of life and leisure 
For researches carried forward 
To completion ere we die. 





But the march of time, incessant, 

Proves our hopes are evanescent, 

And the plans of finished labours 
Dwindle down to two or one ; 

Strange delays, all unexpected, 

One by one appear, detected, 

And the more we do, the greater 
Seems the task that lies undone. 


Still, as year to year succeedeth, 
Each in turn more swiftly speedeth ; 
Fifty years soon fly behind us, 

And are dwindled to a span ; 
Still the final day draws nearer, 
And the truth grows ever clearer 
That a life is all too little 

To complete the cherish’d plan. 


What remains? Shall we, defeated, 
From the project uncompleted 
Draw aloof, and seek for solace 

In an indolent repose ? 
Rather be the strife redoubled, 
Though the light grow dim and troubled, 
As the swiftly-falling twilight 

Hastens onward to its close. 


No! let never the suggestion 

Of thy weakness raise a question 

Of the duty that lies on thee 
Still to follow on the trace ; 

Every stroke of true endeavour 

Often wins, and wins for ever, 

Just a golden grain of knowledge 
Such as lifts the human race. 


Truth is one! To grasp it wholly 
Lies in One—its author—solely ; 
And the mind of man can fathom 

But a fragment of the plan ; 
Every scheme, howe’er extensive, 
Though it seem all-comprehensive, 
Is a portion of a — 

Fitting life’s allotted span. 


Death is near; and then—what matter 
Though a coming hand shall shatter 
All the fair but fragile fabric 
Thou laboriously didst raise ; 
If a single brick abideth 
That thine honest toil provideth, 
Thou hast borne thy part right nobly, 
Thou shalt win the Master’s praise ! 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE November Livre is a pleasant number to 
read, but hardly calls for much critical com- 
ment. It opens with one of the editor’s biblio- 
phile stories, freely illustrated ; and this is fol- 
lowed by an account of the historian Mignet’s 
society days, as they would say in America. 
The chief illustration of the number is a 
portrait-chargé of Nodier. It should be added 
that the reviews of current literature, dealing 
with the first results of the usual revival of 
publishing after the summer season, include a 
good many books of importance. 


THE numbers July-September of the Boletin 
de la Real Academia de la Historia appear 
together. Among the Roman inscriptions re- 
ported we have a fine example of inductive 
restoration in that of Hasta Regia, by Prof. 
Hiibner. Of even greater importance is that 
of Cofiiio in the Asturias, by Fernandez- 
Guerra. It contains the possibly Basque word 
OUmmiae (Umea, the child), and also that of an 
unknown tribe, Penior(um). In Arabic, Fran- 
cisco Codera prints the catalogue of Spanish 
Arabic authors in the mosque of Azzeitunah, 
Tunis. He has also notices of the Omeyads of 
Andalusia, by Aben Hazam, and of a MS. of 
Aben Hayyan, in Constantine. The longest 
paper is an investigation, by Teodore Creno, 
from original documents, of the coup d’¢tat of 
Ferdinand in suspending the election of the 
Diputacion of Catalonia, and nominating them 
himself for six years, 1488-94, Vicente de la 
Fuente sketches the history of the Churches of 
Sancti-Spiritus, and of San Esteban in Sala- 





— 


manca, in support of the petition that they 
should be declared national monuments. The 
number concludes with the publication of thirty 
legends by Gil de Zamora, an account of the 
Libro de Cerrateuse of the thirteenth century, 
and two inedited Bulls of Alexander III, and 
Honvrius III., by Father Fita, 


THERE is little in the Revista Contemporanea 
for October beyond continuations of current 
works. A lecture by Francisco Lastres shows 
once more the difficulty of obtaining justice in 
Spain, especially in mercantile transactions. 
Javier Garriga begins a parallel between poetry 
and music in their ancient and modern develop- 
ment. Balbin de Unquera has a favourable 
review of Sandoval’s Catherine of Siena and 
her time. Sanchez de la Toca’s chapters on 
Parliamentary Government and Universal Suf- 
frage are valuable and suggestive. Acero y 
Abad analyses and gives large extracts from 
Peréz de Hita’s pedestrian epic on the city of 
Lorca. Felix Rozanski descants on the MSS. 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in the 
Escorial. Ferniudez Merino continues his 
criticism of the Etymologies of the Dictionary 
of the Academy. Noteworthy as picces de cir- 
constance are the sonorous Latin hexameters, 
‘* Ad Barcinonem,” by R. del B. V., with the 
Spanish translation by V. 8. O. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BEITRAGE zur Kunstgeschichte. Neue Folge. VII. 
Leipzig: Seemann. 6 M. 
Bourcet, P. Etudes et portraits. 2° Partie. Paris: 


Lemerre. 8 fr. 50 c. 

CASTELLANE, Le rr - yy de. Les hommes d'état 
francais du 19¢ siecle: Talleyrand, Falloux, Thiers, 

tta. Paris: Nouveile Revue. 6 fr. 

DIEULAFOY, Mdme. Jane. A Suse: Journal des 
fouilles. Paris: Hachette. 39 fr. 

Hotste1n, H. Johann Reuchlins Komidien. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte d. latein. Schuldrama, 
Halle: Waisenhaus, 4M. 

Hinz, H. Die Sprache d. neueren englischen Romans 
u. der Tagespresse. Colberg: Warnke. 1 M. 

JUNKER V. LANGEGG, F. A. Ki Dorado. Geschichte 
der Entdeckungsreisen nach dem Goldiande El 
Dosado im 16. u. 17. Jahrh, Leipzig: Friedrich. 


Sonottz, H. Die Bestrebungen der Sprachgesell- 
schaften d.17. Jahrh. f. Reiniguog der deutschen 
Sprache. Coren: Cantegnees, 8 M. 

SERVONNET, J. et F. £. Le Golfe de Gabés en 
1888. Paris: Challamel. 4 fr. 

Wiaeme. F.v. Der natiirliche Werth, Wien: Hilder. 
6 


Wotr, G. Zur Oulturgeschichte in Oecsterreich- 
Ungarn (1848-1888), Wien: Hilder. 4 M. 80 Pf. 
Wotrr, W. Von Banana zum Kiamwo. Oldenburg: 

Schulze. 4M. 





THEOLOGY. 


LisER cbhronicorum. Textum masoreticum accura- 
tissime expressit etc. S. Baer. Cum _praefatione 
F. Delitzsch atque commentatione F. Delitzsch de 
— e Tiglathpilesaris. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1M. 


50 Pf. 

RAaNEE, E. Stutgardiana versionis Sacrarum Scrip- 

turarum latinae antehieronymianae fragmenta. 
. Wien: Braumiiller, 2 M. 

REVItLE, A. La Religion chinoise. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 12 fr. 

TEXTE U. UNTERSUOHUNGEN zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur von O, v. Gebhardt u. A. 
Hoeneey 5. Bd. 2. u. 8. Htt. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
10 M, . 


HISTORY, ETO. 


Anonius, J. Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden im 
frinkischen u. deutschen Reiche bis zum J, 1278. 
2. Ltg. Bis zum J. 1170. Berlin: Simion, 8 M, 


20 Pf. 

AscHBACcH, J. Ritter v. Geschichte der Wiener 
Universitit. 8. Bd. Die Wiener Universitit u. 
ihre Gelehrten 1520-1565. Wien: Hilder. 10 M. 

Camprepon, Le Lieutenant-général de. Défanse de 
Dantzig en 1813. P.p. Ch. Auriol. Paris: Plon, 


4fr. 

Costa DE BEAUREGARD, Le Mengete. La Jeunesse du 
Roi Uharles-Albart. Paris: Pion. 7 fr. 50c. 

Herpen, G. Entwickelang der Landstiinde im Her- 
zogt. Braunschweig-Liineburg vom 18, bis zum 
ay oe 14, Jahrhundert. Jena: Neuenhahn. 
1M. e 

JACQUINET. Madame de Maintenon dans le Monde et 
a Saint-Oyr. Paris: Belin. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Maze, Hipp. Le Général F. 8. Marceau: sa vie, sa 
correspondance, d’aprés des documents inédits. 
Paris: Lib. d’éducation dela Jeunesse, 7 fr. 50 c. 

PELLISSIER, A. L’apogée de Ja Monarchie francaise : 
études historiques sur Richelieu et Louis XIV. 
Paris: Haton. 5 fr, 
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Prcarp, E, Discours taires: l’'union libérale, | scarcely hesitate to refer to the same origin. | to our literary English. What struck me with 


parlemen: 

1864-1869. T.2, Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50c. 
Qugsnay, F, Cuvres économiques et a. ye 
P.p. A. Oncken. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Baer. 20 M. 
RENNER. V. v. Tiirkische Urkunden den Krieg d. J. 

1683 betr. nach den Aufzeichngn. Marc’ Antonio 
Mamucha della Torre. Wien: Hilder. 1M. 
Tamu, T. Die Anfinge d. bistums Hamburg- 
Bremen. Jena: Neuenhahn. 2M. “ 
URBKUNDENBUCH der Stadt Strassburg. 4. Bd. 2. Hilfte, 
Strassburg: Triibner. 16 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BAHNSON, =. Ted. ethnographische Museen. Wien: 


Hilder. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE anthropologique. T.7. La famille dans 
Ja société somaina a eT Lacombe. 7fr. T. 8. 
L’évolution de la propriété. Par Ch. Letourneau. 


8fr. Paris: crosnier. 
Cane, a, Seaeeegae et philosophes. Paris: Hachette. 
r. c. 
MIcHALITSCHEE, A. Die archimedische, die hyperbol- 
ische u. die logarithmische Spirale. Prag: rpfer. 


8 M, 

Nrerzx1, R. Ohemie der organischen Farbstoffe. 
Berlin: Springer. 7 M. p 
Tz, E. Die geognostischen Verhiltnisse der 
Gegend v. Krakau. Wien: Hilder. 15M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETO. 


Aypocrpis orationes. Ed. J. H. Lipsius. Leipzig: 
Tauchnitz. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

BRavk#, P. v. Ueb. die arische Alterthumswissen- 
schaft u. die Eigenart unseres Sprachstammes, 
Giessen: Ricker. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Bruamann, K. Grundriss der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik der indoxg isch Sprachen, 2. Bd. 
hee) epee 1. Hilfte, Strassburg: Triib- 
ner. 12 M, 

Burcuntrz, G. De Neocoria. Giessen: Ricker. 3 M. 
60 Pf. 

Burckas, V. De Tib. Olaudi Donati in Aeneida com- 
mentario. Jena: Neuenhahn. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum. Vol. II. pars 3. 
Inscriptiones atticae aetatis quae est inter Kuclidis 
annum et Augusti tempora. Edidit U. Koehler, 
Pars?. Berlin: Reimer. 40 M. 

Freiscusr, H. L. Kleinere Schriften. Gesammelt, 
durchgesehen u. vermehrt. 3. Bd. Leipzig: 
Hirzel, 20 M. 

GERHARD, E. Etruskische Spiegel. 5. Bd, 8. u. 9. Hft, 
Berlin: Reimer. 9 M, 

Lucus, A. De Horati carm, II. 6 commentatio. 
Erlangen: Metzer. 1M. Z 

SEELMANN, E._ Bibliographie d. altfranzisischen 
Rolandsliedes. Heilbronn: Henninger. 4M. 80 Pf, 

8roLtt, O. Die Maya-Sprachen der Pokom-Gruppe. 
1. zal. = Sprache der Pokonchi-Indianer. Wien: 

élder. 10M. 

Torr, A. Beitrige zur Lehre v. dem geschlechtlosen 
Pronomen in den -) <) = Sprachen. 
Ohbristiania: Dybwad. 1M. 35 Pf. 

WEINHOLD, K. ulius Zacher. Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Philologie. Halle: Waisen- 
haus, 1 M. 50 Pf. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘€CENNAMELLA ” (‘‘INF.” XXII. 10)—‘‘ CARA- 
MEL ”—‘‘ CANAMELLE.” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Nov. 1, 1£88. 

The origin of cennamella, which from the 
context evidently signifies a musical instrument 
of some sort, has been a puzzle to Dante com- 
mentators, as the word itself was long ago to 
the copyists, to judge by the numerous forms 
(cannamella, cemmamella, ceramella, cialame'la, 
ciaramella) under which it appears in the MSS, 
of the Divina Commedia. Blanc (Vocab. Dant. 
s.v.) thinks it is perhaps connected with Lat. 
calamus or canna. Diez (Etym. Worterbuch, 
s.v. ‘‘ Ceramella ”) hazards the suggestion that 
it may be a corrupted form of O. Fr. chalemel. 
It almost undoubtedly comes from the same 
source, Starting from Lat. calamellus (dim. of 
calamus; whence Prov. calamel, caramel; O. Fr. 
chalemel; M. Fr. chalumeau; Germ. Schalmei ; 
Eng. shawm) we have L. Lat. calamella 
(explained by Ducange as _ ‘‘fistulatorius 
calamus,” i.e., a reed-pipe) which gave Prov., 
O. Sp. caramela, Fr. chalemelle and canemelle 
(both in Froissart—the former in vol. xiv., 
p- 157 of prose works; the latter inl. 6 of 
the Pastourelle beginning ‘‘Entre Eltem et 
Wesmoustier,” vol. ii., p. 308, of Poésies, ed. 
Scheler). We thus arrive at a word canemelle, 
deriving from calamus, through L. Lat calamella 
(for the interchange of / and n, ¢f. Fr. quenouille, 
Burg. quelongne, Champ. coloigne, fiom Lat. 
colucula; and Fr. Boulogne, It. Bologna, from 
Lat. Bononia) almost identical in form with It. 
cennamella or cannamella, which we need 


The doubling of the n in the Italian word 
might seem to present a difficulty, but it may 
be due to a confusion with another word, 
identical in form, meaning ‘‘ sugar-cane”’ (see 
below. It may be noted, too, that Ducange 
gives cannamella in the sense of “ fistula,” as 
another form of calamella). That the double 
consonant is not an inherent characteristic is 
shown by the forms ceramella and cialamella, 
the latter of which, recalling as it does the Fr. 
chalemelle, affords additional ground for assign- 
ing a common origin to the French and Italian 
words. The word, then, used by Dante (and 
also by Dino Compagni, V. Nannucci, Man. 
Lett. Ital. vol. i., p. 519) signifies a wind 
instrument, probably some form of pipe or 
whistle, since he speaks of its employment in 
signalling troops, and on board ship. 

Fr. caramel is derived by Littré from the 
Arabic kara-mochalla, “a ball of something 
sweet.’ Seeing that we have the Prov. calamel, 
caramel (see above) from Lat. calamellus, surely 
it is much more probable that the French word 
comes from the same source than from the 
Arabic. The sweetmeat may very well have 
been so-called from having been originally 
manufactured into sticks, just as cannelle, “a 
cinnamon-stick,” gets its name from the 
resemblance of the dried strip of bark to a stick 
or cane, canne. 

I should also be inclined to assign the same 
origin (i.e, Lat. calamus, through L. Lat. 
calamella) to Fr. canamelle, L. Lat. cana- 
mella, cannamella, ‘‘ sugar-cane,” instead of 
deriving it, as Littré and others do, from Lat. 
canna and mel, as though it were canne d miel. 
The appropriateness, so far as meaning is 
concerned, of the derivation I propose is obvious. 
That there is no etymological difficulty in the 
way of connecting the two words I have 
already shown while discussing It. cennamella ; 
and, further, my conjecture has the support of 
@ passage in the Periplus of Arrian, where he 
speaks of uéAi 7d Kaddunvoy 7d Aeyduevoy odeXapi— 
i.e., ** reed-honey, which is called sugar.” The 
natural temptation to connect the word with 
canna would account for the L. Lat. form 
cannamella and Fr. cannamelle, which exist side 
by side with canamella and canamelle. 

If the etymologies I have here proposed be 
correct, it follows that we have two new pairs 
of doublets—chalumeau-caramel from calamellus; 
and canemelle, chalemelle-canamelle, from cala- 
mella—to add to the list given by Brachet in his 
Dictionnaire des Doublets. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 

P.S8.—Since writing the above, I find that 
Scheler in his Dict. a’ Etym. Frang., also ques- 
tions Littré’s derivation of caramel, and suggests 
the same origin for it as I have done, 








THE DERIVATION OF ‘‘ROAD” (HIGHWAY). 
Oxford: Nov. 19, 1883. 


Mr. Mayhew and Prof. Skeat have rather 
complicated this question, by drawing in road 
(harbour), from which I had carefully parted it. 
This latter word is from Anglo-Saxon rdd, 
from ridan (ride); as in the dictionaries. Upon 
the watery road we are all three at one. The 
new light which I think I have got from the 
land charters applies only to road (highway), 
as is clearly expressed in the sentence which 
Mr. Mayhew quoted from my introduction. 

The word réd (I must continue, as at present 
persuaded, to write the vowel long) means a 
clearing in the forest. I need not prove this, 
as it is not called in question—although as an 
Anglo-Saxon word it is quite new, and is not 
embodied, I believe, in any dictionary. But it 
is so easily illustrated by dialects that it need 
not detain us, the only wonder being that the 





word was not sooner recognised as belonging 





the force of a new discovery was the finding 
this réd used in the sense of road. References 
are given under réd in my glossarial index ; and 
the passages are so plain and manifest that it 
seems to constitute a historical record of the 
fact that our peculiarly English word road 
(highway) is neither more nor less than the 
word for a clearing. 

And then as to road (harbour). We have 
been in the babit of taking the latter word (I 
imagine) as a sort of a metaphor from the ways 
of the land to those of the sea—an idea towards 
which the scholastic mind, familiar with the 
Homeric iypa xédAcvOa, would readily incline, 
But now it appears that they are two several 
words, and that the land-road has yielded in 
orthography to the influence of the sea-road. 

About the length of the vowel I will not now 
contend ; because, if the historical fact is there, 
it is for the phoneticians to accommodate it to 
their rules as they can. It will not do for them 
to say, ‘‘ We shall not admit it, because it in- 
fringes our phonetic laws.’’ Two considerations 
restrain me from entering upon this topic now. 
The first is one of order. I have, in the very 
next sentence to that quoted by Mr. Mayhew, 
given what seems to me the strongest proof 
that the o is long, not by any remote or dubious 
evidences like those brought by one of my 
friends from Huddersfield and by the other from 
Sweden, but by a broad and well-recognised 
phonetic indication—namely, that this réd 
(clearing) has engendered a verb rédan (to make 
a clearing). Controversy is not analogous to 
war, but to tourney. It is a bout between 
friends, and it ought to be conducted by recog- 
nised rules; and, if I may formulate one, I 
would say that the assailant of an obnoxious 
position ought to consider it his first duty to 
refute the reasons (if any) which have been 
adduced in support of that position. Else, 
controversy may degenerate into a mé/ée of 
shifts, dodges, feints, and stratagems. But far 
greater is my second reason. I think that to 
appear to make an issue turn on phonetics, 
when it is adequately established by history, is 
a process that is likely to generate confusion. 

J. EARLE. 








IS ENGLISH ‘‘ HOLE” CONNECTED WITH 
GREEK koiAos ? 
Sheffield: Nov. 19, 18€8, 

If Mr. Bradley had practised in the courts of 
justice he would have learned that the title of 
an action cannot be altered or varied without 
leave of the court. By substituting the words 
‘*hoil and xotAos”’ at the head of his reply he 
has attempted to make the issue materially 
different from that which I, by the title of my 
letter, distinctly propounded. I trust that he 
will, if he has more to say, keep strictly to the 
point of comparison. 

I reply to each of Mr. Bradley’s numbered 
paragraphs as follows: 

(1.) The surname Hoole (sometimes Hoyle), 
which is common all through Yorkshire, is 
found in the Poll Tax returns for the West 
Riding, made in 1379, as ‘‘Del Hole,” ‘‘ De 
Hole,” and ‘‘in the Hole,” for Bradfield ; ‘‘in le 
Hole” and ‘‘in le Hoyle,” for Sheffield; ‘‘ att 
Hoyle” and “ Houle” for Handsworth. These 
returns were published in 1882 (London: Brad- 
bury). This surname still exists in these 
parishes as Hoole, and occasionally Hoyle. In 
1440 the word occurs in the Prompt. Parv.(p. _ 
as hoole. It frequently occurs in the Ecclesfiel 
Registers (1558-1619), published by Mr. Gatty 
of the Heralds’ College, as Hoole or Hewle, but 
never Hoyle. It is found in the Wakefield 
Court Rolls in 1617 as Howle (Taylor’s History 
of Wakefield, p. 59), In some deeds which I 
have examined affecting land in Derbyshire I 
find, in 1591, ‘ Howl storth.” In 1606 this 
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field is called ‘“‘ Houle storth,” and in 1683 
“Hoole storth”; and so the word has come 
down to the present day. Here we have an 
unbroken chain of evidence from the Houle of 
1379 to the surname and place-name ‘‘ Hoole” 
of the present day, proving that the word 
‘‘hole” was pronounced hool, and sometimes 
hoil, through all that long period. That evi- 
dence cannot be shaken by the inferences of 
phoneticians, which are of small value when 
compared with the weight of historical testi- 
mony. How can we say that the vowel was 
long in 1379, but short in the time of King 
Alfred? I do not admit that the dialect form 
hoil tends to prove that the vowel was origin- 
ally short, as contended by Mr. Mayhew. It 
might as well be said that goois, the Derby- 
shire pronunciation of ‘‘ goose,”’ or clois, the 
Yorkshire pronunciation of ‘‘close,” tends to 
prove that the vowel in those words was origin- 
ally short. 

(2.) The root keu (kou, ku) is an abstraction 
or inference drawn by philologists, which may 
be either right or wrong. I know too little of 
comparative philology to express any opinion 
on this point. 

(3.) The point of comparison, as the title of 
my letter showed, was not between the o of 
xorAos and the dialectal form hoil, but between 
the modern word “hole” and the Greek 
word. 

(4.) I reaffirm the statement that the surname 
“Youle” is connected with ‘‘hole,” or with 
Hoole, spelt Houle, in paragraph 1. ‘‘ Youle” 
occurs, among other places, in the Ecclesfield 
registers, cited above, in the year 1565 as 
“Youle,” and is there rightly treated by the 
editor as the equivalent of “Hoole.” Itis written 
Youll in the Poll Tax Returns, p. 59; and the 
surname ‘‘ Hoole” is often pronounced yoo! in 
this district. Therefore Youle = “ hole.” Com- 
pare the surnames ‘‘ Heald ’’ and ‘* Yeald.” 

(5.) I also reaffirm the statement that the 
verb yowl is a variant of howl. Dogs are said 
to howl, and also to yowl; held is a slope in the 
field-names of this district, and so is yeld; 
‘‘Hester’? becomes Yester, ‘‘ earth’’ becomes 
yearth, So a hundred analogies might be cited. 

Having now dealt one by one with the ‘five 
separate blunders, any one of which is sufficient 
to prove that I am not yet qualified to form 
a trustworthy opinion on any question of 
English philology,” I must leave the matter to 
the judgment of the reader. 

8. O, ADDY, 








‘* CHIZZEL ’=‘‘ BRAN”? IN YORKSHIRE, 
Carr Manor, Meanwood, Leeds: Nov. 18, 1888, 

In the AcapEMy of October 6 Mr. Henry 
Bradley cited chizzel=“‘ bran” from a Kentish 
Glossary as one among “survivals of words 
which, in northern and midland English at 
least, have long been obsolete.” This is not 
the case. Chizzel, in the meaning of “bran,” 
is not infrequently heard in Yorkshire. 

Tam told by a friend—whose reference I have 
not verified—that chizzel—‘‘ bran” is to be 
found in a Glossary of Yorkshire, published by 
J. Russell Soho, in 1855, 

T. CiIrFoRD ALLBUTT. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 26,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Time 
and Tide: the Romance of Modern Science,’ IL, 
Tae : “The Chemistry of 

.m. ya emy : e Chem Co) 

2 Braces of Oil-Painting,”’ by Prof. A. H. 

8 J re Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Light 
and Oolour, 1., by Capt. W. de W. Abney. 

8.30 p.m. Geogravhical: ** Journey to the Atlas 
Mountains,” by Mr. Joseph Thomson. 

TuEsDay, Nov. 27. 8 p.m. Oivil Engineers: ‘The 
Witham New Outfall Channel aud Improvement 
Works,” by Mr, J, Evelyn Williams, 


the 
Oh 


8.30pm. Anthropological: “A Gold Breast- 
plate from an Ancient Peruvian Grave,” by the 
President; ‘‘ Marriage Customs of the New Britain 
Group,” bythe Rev. Benjamin Danks; ‘‘Ths Sur- 
vival of Corporal Penance,” by Mr. Osbert H. 
Howarth. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 28.8 pm. Society of Arts: ‘The 

Phonograph,” by Col. Gouraud. 

8p.m. Microscopical: Converaazione. 

8 p.m. Essex Hall: **The French Revolution 
and English Poetry,” I., by Mr. Stopford A. 


Brooke, 
Nov. 29, 7 pm. London Institution: 
el, with Vocal, Instrumental, and Pictorial 
Illustrations,” by Mc. W. H. Cummings. 

-*. Arts and Crafts Exhibition: “ Design,” 
by Mr. Walter Crane. 

8.30 p.m. Autiquaries. 
Fripay, Nov. 30, 2.30 p.m. British Museum: ‘The 
Gaepaetony and History of Babylonia,’ I., by Mr. 

C 


G. B a 

7.30p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
““The Covered Service-Reservoir of the South- 
ampton Corporation,” by Mr. E.T. Hildred; “‘ The 
New High-Level Storage-Reservoir for the Grand 
Junction Waterworks Oompany at Hanger Hill, 
Ealing.” by Mr. Herbert Ashley. 

8p.m. Browning: a Paper by Miss Omerod. 








SCIENCE. 
A Short Account of the History of Mathematics. 
By W. W. Rouse Ball. (Macmillan.) 


In his preface Mr. Ball states that his book 
is mainly a compilation from existing treatises 
on the subject; and he gives a list of such 
treatises, indicating, at the same time, those 
of which he has made most use. It will thus 
be seen that he has had as a basis to work 
upon all the principal authorities who have 
treated the history of mathematics as a whole, 
or considerable portions of it. But, while 
utilising the histories, Mr. Ball has not con- 
fined his attention to them. There is evidence 
in the notes, as well as in the text, that he 
has consulted a large number of the mono- 
graphs on particular writers, and many of 
these monographs are of great value. Such 
a wealth of authorities, often far from accor- 
dant with each other, renders the work of 
compilation extremely formidable ; and stu- 
dents of mathematics have reason to be 
grateful for the vast amount of information 
which has been condensed into this short 
account. The author mentions, and it is one 
of the merits of his work, that he has been 
as little technical as possible, in the hope of 
being intelligible to anyone who is acquainted 
only with the elements of mathematics. 

Mr. Ball divides the history of mathematics 
into three periods—namely, mathematics under 
Greek influence, the mathematics of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance, and 
modern mathematics. He prefaces, however, 
his account of Greek discovery by a chapter 
devoted to Egyptian and Phoenician mathe- 
matics. The duration of the three periods 
may be said to be, roughly—of the first, from 
the beginning of the sixth century sc. to the 
end of the sixth century a.p.; of the second, 
from the end of the sixth century to the end 
of the sixteenth ; and of the third, from the 
end of the sixteenth to the present day. The 
characteristic feature of the first period is the 
development of geometry; of the second, the 
creation of modern arithmetic, algebra, and 
trigonometry ; and of the third, the develop- 
ment of analysis and its application to the 
phenomena of nature. 

In treating of the first period a chapter is 
devoted to each of the great schools of 
mathematics, the Ionian and the Pythagorean, 
those of Athens and Cyzicus, and the first 
and second Alexandrian schools. After two 
short chapters on the Byzantine school and 





on systems of numeration, the second period 





— 


is reached, and the author discusses the rise 
of learning in Western Europe, the mathe- 
matics of the Arabs, and the introduction of 
Arabian works into Europe. In the mathe- 
matics of the Renaissance there is seen the 
development of syncopated algebra and trigo- 
nometry, of symbolic algebra, of mechanics, 
the introduction of the principle of con- 
tinuity, and the invention of projective 
geometry. The third period commences with 
Descartes, and in it five stages are discernible— 
the invention of analytical geometry and the 
method of indivisibles, the invention of the 
calculus, the development of mechanics, the 
application of mathematics to physics, and 
the recent development of pure mathematics. 
The longest chapter in the book is taken up 
entirely with the life and works of Newton, 
and in the last chapter will be found short 
notices of the works of most of the principal 
mathematicians now living or recently dead. 
This statement of the contents of Mr. Ball’s 
work has been made as far as possible in his 
own words. 

In a survey of so wide extent it is of 
course impossible to give anything but a bare 
sketch of the various lines of research and of 
the results reached, and this circumstance 
tends to render a narrative scrappy. It says 
much for Mr. Ball’s descriptive skill that his 
history reads more like a continuous story 
than a series of merely consecutive sum- 
maries. There are, as perhaps was inevitable 
in dealing with such a multiplicity of details, 
a few mistakes of a trifling character, but 
they do not detract from the substantial merit 
of the work. The fact that there are so few 
is a proof of the scholarly care which has 
been bestowed on all the parts of his subject. 
In summing up the defects of Euclid as a 
textbook of geometry, it is said that the idea 
of an angle is never extended so as to cover 
the case where if is equal to or greater than 
two right angles; and ina note it is added 
that the second haif of the thirty-third pro- 
position in the sixth book as now printed 
appears to be an exception, but it is due to 
Theon and not to Euclid. It is quite true 
that the second half of this proposition is 
due to Theon, but the extension of the idea 
of an angle is as necessary to the first half 
of the proposition as to the second. The 
latest complete edition of Euclid’s works is 
said to be that by E. F. August. The only 
complete edition of Euclid’s works, or at least 
of the writings attributed to Euclid, is that of 
Gregory. August’s edition is confined to the 
Elements, and the latest edition of the Zle- 
ments is now that of Heiberg. The brief 
notice of Robert Simson might, perhaps, have 
stated that he was the first to throw light 
on the obscure subject of Euclid’s Porisms, 
and that he left a treatise thereon; the 
mention of a work of his on Pappus’s Collec- 
tion is, I fear, erroneous. In what is said of 
Euclid’s Porisms (p. 55) the name of Proclus 
has been inadvertently used for that of Pappus. 

With respect to the names of authors, Mr. 
Ball very justly remarks that it is as pedantic 
as it is confusing to refer to an author by his 
actual name when he is universally recognised 
under another, and that he will, therefore, 
in all cases so far as possible use that title 
only, whether Latinised or not, by which a 
writer is generally known. I am not sure 
that this plea will justify him in writing 
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Planudus, Bernouilli, Gunther, Lhulier, and 
Ferrari. The last name, it must be confessed, 
is what is usually, perhaps one might say 
universally, given to Cardan’s disciple in 
mathematical books, it being supposed to be 
the Italian form of the Latinised Ferrarius. 
His name, however, was Ferraro, as may be 
seen from any of the (now very rare) pamph- 
lets that passed between him and Tartaglia. 
Three misprints may be worth noting. Heri- 
gone’s Cursus mathematicus was in five 
volumes, not in two ; Zeticorum (p. 207) ought 
to be Zeteticorum; and should not Byita 
ganita be Bija ganita? 
J. S. Mackay. 








A CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT IN GREEK. 


THE Clarendon Press has in preparation a 
Concordance to the Greek Versions and 
Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, com- 
piled by Dr. Edwin Hatch, with the assistance 
of other scholars, The mode of publication will 
be in six parts, to be issued at intervals of six 
months. 

The work is designed to be a complete Con- 
cordance to the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, to the Greek text of the Apocryphal 
books, and to the remains of the other versions 
which formed part of Origen’s Hexapla. The 
only intentional omissions are those of personal 
pronouns and proper names. 

The texts of the Septuagint version to which 
it is a Concordance are (1) that of the Codex 
Alexandrinus A, (2) that of the Codex Vati- 
canus B, (3) that of the Codex Sinaiticus s, (4) 
that of the Sixtine Edition of 1587, rR. For a 
large part of the text, the autotype and fac- 
simile editions of the three MSS. were 
independently collated to serve as a basis for 
the Concordance; but the great accuracy of 
Nestle’s Supplement to Tischendorf’s edition, 
which appeared while this collation was in 
progress, made further work in that direction 
unnecessary, and Nestle’s collation was used 
for the remainder of the text. It is hoped that 
no word has been omitted which occurs in any 
one of the four texts; but it has not been 
thought necessary to include all the variants in 
either orthography or grammatical forms. 

In regard to the numeration of the chapters 
and verses, the Sixtine edition of 1587 had 
divisions into chapters only. The division into 
verses is subsequent to that edition, and has so 
largely varied that it may be doubted whether 
any two editions agree. In the absence of any 
recognised standard, the choice lay between an 
enormous multiplication of references and an 
adherence to a single edition. The latter 
alternative was adopted, and the numeration is 
that of the Clarendon Press reprint, with the 
exception that in a few passages, where that 
reprint does not number the verses, the 
numeration of Tischendorf has been followed. 
Where, as especially in the Psalms and 
Jeremiah, the numeration of the Hebrew differs 
from that of the Greek, a double reference is 
usually given, the first to the Greek, the second, 
in a bracket, to the Hebrew. 

The object which has been aimed at in the 
quotations relative to each word has been to 
give, as far as possible, enough of the context 
to show the grammatical construction of the 
word, and the words with which it is ordinarily 
associated. But, to have combined in each 
quotation all its points, either of grammatical 
interest or of analogy with other passages, 
would have made the work inordinately long ; 
and, consequently, it will frequently be found 
that the quotations under a single word are 
made on different principles in order to illustrate 
different points relating to it. 





In regard to the other versions of the 
Hexapla, inasmuch as a large proportion of the 
surviving fragments consists of single words, 
and an insufficient proportion of the whole 
translations remains to enable a syntax of the 
several writers to be constructed, the quotations 
are not given at length. And, since Dr. Field’s 
edition of the fragments is likely, unless new 
MSS. be discovered, to be that which scholars 
will ordinarily use, that edition has been strictly 
followed, in regard both to the text and to the 
numeration of chapters and verses. 

So far as possible, and without making the 
assumption that the Greek is a word for word 
translation of the Hebrew, the Concordance 
gives the Hebrew equivalent of every Greek 
word in each passage in which it occurs. But 
for economy of space, instead of printing the 
Hebrew equivalents at length in each case, a 
numbered list of all the equivalents of a given 
word is printed at the head of each article, and 
a reference number is printed after each 
quotation. The absence of such a number 
implies that the passage does not exist in 
Hebrew, and the presence of an obelus (+) 
instead of a number implies that the identiti- 
cation of the Greek and Hebrew is doubtful, 
or, at least, that a student should examine the 
passage for himself. 








OBITUARY. 


ARSENE DARMESTETER, 


It is with much regret that we record the 
death of M: Arséne Darmesteter, professor of 
the language and literature of mediaeval 
France at the Sorbonne, which occurred on 
Friday last, November 16. 

M. Arstne Darmesteter was born in 1846 at 
Chateau-Salins (now called Saltzburg), in Lor- 
raine. Like so many of the leading French 
savants of the present day, he was of Jewish 
descent; and he further resembled some of 
them in having taken to wife an English woman. 
Indeed, he was scarcely less known in this 
country than his younger brother, M. James 
Darmesteter, the Zend and Pushtuscholar. In 
the summer of 1886, he delivered a course of 
lectures in London, which was afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of The Life of Words us 
the Symbols of Ideas (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.). He was more devoted to the linguistic 
than to the literary side of his subject; and in 
linguistics he was an ardent advocate of the 
historical method. His earliest book was 7'raité 
de la Formation des Mcts Composés dans la 
Langue francaise (1873); and his essay De la 
Création actuelle des Mots Nouveaux de la 
Langue frangaise (1877) was crowned by the 
Institute. Apart from Romance pbilology, he 
wrote (in conjunction with M. A. Hatzfeld) 
upon the literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; and also upon Hebrew epi- 
graphy. For some years M. Arséne Darmes- 
teter had been engaged upon a great French 
dictionary, which (we understand) is left ready 
for the press. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE medals of the Royal Society have this 
year been awarded as follows: the Copley 
Medal to Prof. Huxley, for his investigations 
on the morphology and histology of vertebrate 
and invertebrate animals; the Rumford Medal 
to Prof. P. Tacchini, for his investigations on 
the physics of the sun; and the Davey Medal 
to Mr, W. Crookes, for his investigations on the 
behaviour of substances under the influence of 
the electric discharge in a high vacuum. The 
Royal Medals have, with the approval of Her 
Majesty, been awarded to Baron Ferdinand von 
Miiller, for his investigations of the flora of 
Australia ; and to Prof. Osborne Reynolds, for 
his investigations in mathematical and experi- 





mental physics. The medals will be presented 
at the anniversary meeting on St, Andrew’s 
Day, November 30. 


Mr. W. Crookes has presented a collection 
of sixty-eight radiometers and similar instru- 
ments for permanent exhibition in the science 
galleries of the South Kensington Museum, 
They illustrate the steps by which he was led 
to the construction of the radiometer, and to 
the production of motion and of phosphor- 
escence by streams of electrified molecules in 
high vacua. Many of the instruments are of 
historical interest. Among them is included 
the first radiometer, with many others which 
are described in Mr. Crookes’s papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions. Others are of in- 
trinsic value, as they contain collections of 
diamonds, rubies, &c., for the exhibition of the 
phenomena of phosphorescence. 


Pror. THEODOR KJERULF, the Director of 
the Geological Survey of Norway, has recently 
died at the age of sixty-three, having been 
born in Christiania, in 1825. Dr. Kjerulf was 
for many years professor of geology in the 
university of his native city, and was an in- 
defatigable scientific writer. Perhaps his best 
known work is his description of the geology 
of the south of Norway, Udsigt over det sydlige 
Norges Geologi, accompanying an excellent map 
which represents much of the work of his life- 
time. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


By the next Indian mail may be expected 
part i. of Epigraphia Indica: a Record of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, edited by Dr. 
James Burgess, with the assistance of Drs. A. 
Fiihrer, E. Hultzsch, and Messrs. Rea and 
H. Cousens. This part will contain a Prakrit 
grant of the Pallava king, Civaskanda-varman, 
and other important inscriptions edited by Drs, 
Biihler, Kielhorn, and Hultzsch. Part ii. will 
probably be issued in December. The sub- 
scription is 12s. (for the set of four volumes), if 
paid in advance to the Superintendent of 
Government Printing. 

TuE forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘Khan, Khakan, and other Tartar 
Titles,” by Prof. Terrien de Lacou perie; ‘‘ The 
Inscriptions of the Syrian M onuments,” by 
J. Imbert; ‘‘A Pentaglot No menclature of 
Buddhist Terms” (continued), by Prof. C. de 
Harlez; and ‘‘A Talmudic Question to Prof, 
J. Oppert,” by Dr. Moise Schwab. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ExizapetuHaN Literary Socrery.— (Wednesday, 
Nov. 7.) 

Srpnzgy L. Lez, Esa., in the chair.—Mr. A. H. 
Bullen read a paper on Dr. Thomas Campion, the 
song-writer. Mr. Bullen began by pointing out 
that music and singing were universally cultivated 
in Elizabethan England. After noticing the 
achievements of William Byrd and John Dowland, 
he went on to remark that the most gifted of the 
song-writers was Dr. Thomas Campion. Byrd 
and Dowland wrote only the music for their 
songs ; but Campion was both a poet and a com- 
poser. Of Oampion’s life little is known. 
‘Thomas Campion was a student of Gray’s Inn, in 
1586 ; and it is probable that he is to be identified 
with the song-writer, who is shown to have had 
some connexion with the Inn, from the fact that 
in 1594 he contributed a song to the Gray’s Inn 
masque ‘‘ Gesta Graiorum.” Abandoning the study 
of the law, Campion applied himself to medecine, 
probably obtaining his degree of M.D. abroad. 
The first mention of him as a poet is in the pro- 
logue to Peele’s ‘‘ Honour of the Garter” (1593), 
where he is addressed as— 


** Thou 
That richly clothest conceit with well-made 
words.” 


William Clerke in ‘‘ Polimanteia ” (1585), speaks 
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of him as ‘“‘sweet Master Campion”; and ih one 
of the Hatleian MSS., dated 1596, three of his 
songs are found. Hence it is plain that many of 
his songs were circulated among his friends in 
MS. some years before the appearance in 1601 of 
his Book of Airs. His earliest publication was 
a collection of Latin epigrams (1595). This 
book is so rare that nobody at the present day 
appears to have seen acopy. It was reissued with 
large additions in 1619, the year of the poet’s 
death. We learn from these epigrams something 
of the literary society in which Campion moved. 
His most intimate friends appear to have been 
Oxford men. Two epigrams are addressed to 
Charles Fitzgeffrey, the author of a spirited poem 
on Sir Francis Drake. Fitzgeffrey, in his Affaniae 
(1601), has two epigrams in Campion’s praise. 
Another friend was William Percy, of Glocester 
Hall (now Worcester College), a son of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and author of sonnets ‘‘To the 
fairest Oaelia.’”? Edward Mychelburne, also of 
Glocester Hall, who is styled by Wood ‘‘a most 
noted poet of his time,’’ was Campion’s bosom 
friend. Another member of the Oxford citcle was 
Barnabe Barnes, with whom for some reason 
Oampion quarrelled. Many unpleasant things are 
said about Barnes in the epigrams; but in, or before, 
1606 a reconciliation took place, for in that year 
Campion prefixed two copies of commendatory 
verses to Barnes's Four Books of Offices. Afterwards 
the quarrel broke out again. One of the epigrams, 
clever but somewhat malicious, is directed against 
Nicholas Breton : 


‘‘Qarmine defunctum, Breto, caute inducis 
Amorem ; 
Nam numeris nunquam viveret ille tuis.” 


Campion’s Latinity is usually and elegant, 
and some of his epigrams have the compact 
neatness of Martial In his handling of hendeca- 


syllables he was particularly successful, and his 
sapphics are gracefully turned. But it is by his 
English songs, not by his Latin verse, that he will 
be remembered. ‘‘In these English airs,” he 
writes, ‘‘I have chiefly aimed to couple my words 
and notes lovingly together” ; and he succeeded. 
It may be admitted that his work is not at all 
times equal, that some of the poems are carelessly 
worded, others diffuse. But his best songs are 
miracles of sweetness. His devotional poetry is 
as excellent as his love-songs. Tv fine religious 
exaltation he joined the true lyric faculty, and 
such a union is one of the rarest of literary phe- 
nomena. In 1602, the year after the publication 
of the firat Book of Airs, Campion issued his Obser- 
vations in the Art of English Poesy, in which he 
sought to show that the ‘‘ and unartificial 
custom of rhyming” should be forthwith dis- 
continued, and that English metres should be 
formed on classical models. Samuel Daniel, in his 
Defence of Rhyme, written in answer fo the Observa- 
tions, expressed his surprise that an attack on 
rhyme should have been made by one ‘‘ whose 
commendable rhymes, albeit himself now an enemy 
to rhyme, have given heretofore to the world the 
best notice of his worth.” Luckily, Campion’s 
practice did not square with his precepts. The 
lecturer then proceeded to give an account of 
Oampion’s masques ; of his ‘“‘ Songs of Mournivg” 
for the death of Prince Henry ; of the ‘‘ Two Books 
yh Airs” and ‘The Third and Fourth Books of 
8. 


New Suaxsperz Socrery.—( Friday, Nov. 9.) 


Dr. R. Garnett in the chair.—Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley read a paper on ‘‘ A. Van Buchell’s copy 
of Johannes de W tt’s account of the Swan and 
other theatres in London and Southwark, about 
1596, as published by Dr. Gaedertz.’? After 
stating that, like the rest of the meeting, he had 
only seen the printed book, and had not inspected 
the original, Mr. Wheatley remarked that there 
was nothing strange in our receiving information 
of this description from a foreign source. It was 
only natural that inquiring visitors from abroad, 
rather than natives, should take pains to notice 
these details. He would confine himself strictly to 
the points at issue, which were three. Firstly, 
to whom was the information due? De Witt or 
Van Buchell? Dr. Gaedertz did not make this 
point very clear. Secondly, as to the construction 
of the Swan Theatre, “ex coacervato lapide 


pyrtitide.” On this point we might notice that in 
the contract for the building of Henslow’s theatre, 
‘* which is to be built like the Swan,’ there is no 
mention of fliat. Thirdly, the statement that the 
theatre could seat 3000 people. Here Mr. 
Wheatley, after making allowance for the 
looseness of a traveller’s report, did not find any 
great difficulty. Ona rough calculation, from the 
sketch which accompanies the description, he 
thought he could make out accommodation for 
2000. An amphitheatre, as this was expressly 
stated to be, would hold more than a theatre; the 
Albert Hall held 6000. Dr. Gaedertz’s opinion 
that De Witt was in London in 1596 appears to be 
a mistaken one, as the Swan was not built till 
1598-9. The chairman paid a high tribute to Dr. 
Gaedertz’s knowledge and industry, which he had 
had evidence of; and he gave an interesting account 
of the ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe’’ woodcut included 
in the volume, which he thought might possibly 
have suggested to Shakspere his burlesque treat- 
ment of that tragedy. On the question of the 
‘*flint’”’ construction, flints were especially com- 
mon in Kent, and at a very short distance from the 
Bankside. As to the sketch, the great question 
was, whether it was De Witt’s own (autoptical), 
or whether it was drawn by Van Buchell from De 
Witt’s description (‘‘ observationibus’’), The scene 
represented on the stage, with the (apparent) 
characters of lady, confidante, and messenger, was 
more like a scene from the classical or French 
drama than the English. The Dutch drama of 
that period was very little known, and the origin of 
the scene might be found there.—Dr. Furnivall re- 
marked that the whole question turned upon the 
meaning of ‘‘ ex observationibus.” As to the 
audience of 3000, the quotation expressly says 
that the theatre would seat 3000, and this, with the 
standing-room in the arena, would go far to make 
accommodation for 5000, which he was quite 
unable to believe.—It was the general feeling of 
the meeting that an ordinary observer's estimate of 
any large number was usually quite untrustworthy. 


Pumoxocicat Socirery.—(Friday, Nov. 16.) 


H. Bravtey, Ese , in the chair.—The Rev. Dr. R. 
Morris, president, read a paper by Dr. H. Hupe, 
on “The MSS. of the English versions of the 
Cursor Mundi, their Forms and Dialects,’’ with 
some observations by himself. Dr. Hupe had 
collated three of the MSS., besides examiving 
Dr. Morris’s texts. The Cotton MS. was once 
owned by Wm. Oosyn—a name which often occurs 
in Lincolnshire records. The Gottingen MS. was 
owned by John of Lindberg, which was also in 
Lincolnshire; and Dr. Hupe argued that the 
Cursor was written by a Lincolnshire man, tha 
dialect being Northern, more or less. Incon- 
sistent forms, due to the scribes, occur—o for the 
Northern a, thof for ‘‘ though,’ os for ‘‘ as,’’ ho 
for “‘she,” &c. In the Gottingen MS. oi occuss 
for ‘‘u,’’ éwin is changed to “ twa,’’ &c.; these are 
due to a more Western scribe. The Fairfax MS. 
is West-Midland, according to Dr. Morris; West- 
Yorkshire according to Dr. Hupe, and of the early 
part of the fifteenth century. The Trinity MS. was 
copied by a South-Midland man, of the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Dr. Hupe then 
discussed the phonology of the Cursor MSS., and 
showed that it was not pure Northumbrian, like 
Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, but modified in 
Lincolnshire. Dr, Morris and Dr. Murray thought 
the Cursor was written near Durham in the four- 
teenth century. Dr. Hupe contended that it was 
done in Lincolnshire in the second half of the 
thirteenth century, no doubt between 1255 and 
1280. The author must have been a Lincolnshire 
man, living near the Yorkshire border. The rhymes 
confirm this. Dr. Hupe’s two specimens of a 
critical text of the poem could not be read. Dr. 
Morris then gave his collation of certain differences 
of the words of the MSS., showiag how some 
Northern terms had been misunderstood by the 
West-Midland and Southern scribes, and others 
substituted for them. (One MS. refused ‘‘ battle- 
wright’’ for a warrior.) This collation confirmed 
age Dr. Hupe’s classification of the MSS. 

is results from phonology, &c. Dr. Hupe’s 
paper will appear at length as part vii. of the 
Early English Text Society’s edition of the Cursor 





Mundi. 


Society ror Psycuican Ressarcu.—(Friday, 
Nov. 16.) 


A paper was read from Prof. Richet, of Paris, 
on some experiments of his own on “‘ lucidity ”’ or 
‘‘clairvoyance,’”? made with Mdme. B—, a 
hypnotic subject, known to French physicians. 
He found that she could frequently recognise an 
ordinary playing card, unknown to anyone 
present, and enclosed in two thick envelopes. 
She touches the envelopes in question under Prof. 
Richet’s supervision ; but Prof. Richet thinks that 
the hypothesis of tactile hyperesthesia is not 
really admissible ; and he inclines to believe that 
she discerns the cards by the exercise of some 
other faculty as yet imperfectly known. He is 
continuing his experiments.-- A paper was also 
read on ‘‘The Relation of Hypnotism to the 
Subjective Phenomena of Spiritualism.” It was 
argued that the “‘ trance utterances” of so-called 
‘mediums ” when (as is often the case) there is a 
real and not only a pretended abnormality of 
condition during the utterance, were the result of 
“self suggestion,” inducing a somnambulic state, 
combined with a tendency to impersonate some 
deceased person, or supposed spirit, on whom the 
mind of the medium had been previousiy fixed. 
There may thus be no conscious deception, while yet 
the words uttered are the product of the medium’s 
own mind, just as much as if they were uttered in 
obedience to a suggestion given by a hypnotiser 
(as in a now common form of experiment). 








FINE ART. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
I. 

WirTHIn the last twelve months there have 
been added to the collection of casts from 
Italian sculptures of the Renaissance at South 
Kensington a number of specimens of the 
highest importance, both in virtue of their 
beauty, their magnitude, and their representa- 
tive character. In the selection of these im- 
portant examples the authorities of the museum 
have exercised a wise discretion, and have con- 
ferred a real boon on students as well as on 
the general public. 

Foremost among the new additions is the 
great central portal of S. Petronio at Bologna, 
with the famous series of marble reliefs which 
occupied Jacopo della Quercia during the 
greater portion of his artistic career. An 
admirable opportunity is now afforded for con- 
fronting these with the works of Michaelangelo, 
and especially with the ‘‘ Moses” and the 
photographs from the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel (shown in the same department), with 
the result of strengthening the conviction that 
the later and greater master borrowed the 
germs of many of his vastest and most typical 
creations from the bold inventions of his Sienese 
precursor. Another addition of unique interest 
—to which I propose to return presently—is 
the cast of the famous font and tabernacle 
from the church of 8. Giovanni, at Siena, con- 
taining, besides some of Quercia’s finest work, 
reliefs in gilt-bronze by Lorenzo Ghiberto, 
Donatello, and others, Yet another addition 
of high interest is the marble portion of Luca 
della Robbia’s exquisite monument to Benozzd 
Federighi, Bishop of Fiesole, now in the church 
of 8. Francesco di Paola (not ‘‘ Francisco di 
Paolo”’), at Florence, the central recumbent 
figure of which may count as one of the great 
sculptor’s most pathetic masterpieces. The 
crowning decoration, consisting of an enclosing 
frame or border of fruit and flowers, in enamelled 
terra-cotta, is unavoidably omitted in the repro- 
duction. Next in importance are two well- 
known lunettes, by Andrea della Robbia—one 
the masterly ‘‘ Meeting of 8. Dominic and 8, 
Francis,” from the Loggia di 8. Paolo, opposite 
the church of 8. Maria Novella; the other the 
more popular ‘‘ Annunciation,” which adorns a 
side door leading into the church of the 
Ospedale degli Innocenti—both in Florence, 
| Further minor, yet very interesting, additions 
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to the collection are: the stiacciato relief (by 
Donatello) of the ‘‘ Assumption,” from the 
Brancacci tomb, by Donatello and Michelozzo, 
in the church of S. Angelo a Nilo, at Naples ; 
the spirited, if intensely mannered, series of 
reliefs by Giovanni Autonio Amedeo of Pavia, 
forming part of the decoration of the pulpits in 
the cathedral of Cremona; and Antonio Rossel- 
lino’s fine marble tondo of the ‘‘ Adoration of 
the Shepherds,” in the Bargello—the terra- 
cotta sketch for which, formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Drury-Fortnum, has recently 
been acquired, like so many other of England’s 
treasures, by the Berlin Museum. Very curious, 
and not exactly paralleled in style by anything 
in the South Kensington Museum, is the huge 
fifteenth-century mural monument to the 
Marquis Malaspina, the original of which is in 
the desecrated church of 8. Giovanni in Sacco, 
at Verona. To this, too, I propose to return 
later on. 

In connexion with the department now under 
consideration—thus further enriched as it has 
recently been—it becomes a duty, though a 
sufficiently uupalatable one, to make some 
remarks as to the ordering of the examples 
brought together with so much labour and 
expense, and also the manner in which, on the 
authority of the establishment to which belongs 
in England the duty of dictating laws in this 
special branch of art, they have been named 
and described. 

Seeing how precious is the material for the 
study of art in general, and of Italian and 
German art in particular, now brought 
together in the galleries at South Kensington, 
it is more than ever inexplicable that 
the authorities should — more particularly 
in the two vast halls which form, as it were, 
the vestibule to the galleries proper—continue 
to adopt a system of arrangement, or rather 
non-arrangement, such as has no parallel in 
any museum of the first rank in Europe. In 
the right-hand section of the great hall some 
elimination and re-arrangement has of late 
taken place, with a view to bringing about a 
saner mode of classification than has heretofore 
obtained; but in the left-hand section con- 
fusion is worse confounded than ever. Here 
we still have the magnificent Romanesque 
portal of Santiago da Compostella overshadow- 
ing with its arches (1) a late Renaissance 
‘‘Mercury and Psyche,” by Adrian de Vries ; 
(2) a model of Rauch’s ‘‘ Unter den Linden” 
equestrian statue of Frederick the Great 
at Berlin; (3) the “Mercury” of Giovanni 
Bologna; while in the centre of the court 
the bisected column of Trajan confronts a six- 
teenth-century Flemish tabernacle by Cornelius 
de Vriendt, a huge Graeco-Roman ‘‘ Mel- 
pomene” from the Louvre, a Romanesque 
bronze lion from Brunswick, Adam Krafft’s 
great sculptured ‘‘ Deposition” from S. 
Sebaldus at Nuremburg, English Gothic and 
Renaissance tombs, a Roman biga, works by 
the late Alfred Stevens, and a thousand other 
light and unconsidered trifles. The wall-space 
is shared by Mr, Poynter, Benvenuto Cellini 
(with the ‘‘Nymphe de Fontainebleau”), a 
Spanish fifteenth-century painted reredos, a 
specimen of Mauresque mural decoration from 
Toledo, and the music-making angels from 
Exeter Cathedral! Even in the right-hand 
section of the hall, where it was hoped that by 
degrees Italian and Teutonic art of the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century would 
elbow out other competitors, all attempts 
at arrangement have been neutralised by 
the sudden intrusion of a collection of Central 
American sculptures and casts, which are in- 
contestably of unique interest, but are none 
the less hopelessly out of place at South Ken- 
sington, and more especially dépaysés where 
they now stand, completely hedged in on 
all sides but one by a Romanesque church- 
screen from Hildesheim, by the great Pavia 





chimney-piece from Bruges, and, finally, by a 
collection of casts from so-called ‘‘ runic’’ and 
‘‘early Christian” carvings and specimens. 

Far more serious, however, is the fact that 
the authorities who preside over the section of 
Italian Renaissance art show an inconceivable 
carelessness in the attribution and description 
of many of the great examples which have been 
brought together, it may be supposed, for the 
purpose of instruction as well as of aesthetic 
enjoyment. This reproach is specially directed 
at the explanations attached to the specimens 
in the collection of casts, the section of original 
sculptures of the same type and period being 
better ordered, though even there alteration 
appears very necessary in many cases. I pro- 
pose to give a number of instances in support 
of what may appear an overbold assertion. 

The bronze ‘‘ David” and the “ Niccold da 
Uzzano ” of Donatello, the ‘‘ Marino Soccino ” 
of Vecchietta, the ‘‘ Rinaldo della Luna” of 
Mino da Fiesole, the terra-cotta ‘‘ Youth in 
Armour” of A. Pollajuolo, the ‘‘ Brutus ” 
and the sculptured tondo of the ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child” of Michaelangelo, are all described as 
being in the Uffizi, though every tourist knows 
that they have been for years in the museum of 
the Bargello (Museo Nazionale). The sculptured 
slab from the monument of Ilaria del Carreto, 
by Jacopo della Quercia—also described as being 
now in the Uffizi—after having been removed 
long since with the other Renaissance sculptures 
to the Bargello, has quite recently been restored 
to the Lucchese, so that it may be re-incorpo- 
rated in the tomb to which it originally 
belonged. In the great Font and Tabernacle 
from the church of 8. Giovanni at Siena, the 
cast of which has recently been acquired by 
way of exchange from the Berlin Museum, an 
opportunity absolutely unique is afforded for 
comparing, in the closest juxtaposition and as 
applied to kindred subjects, the art of the 
three greatest sculptors of the early Renaissance 
—Jacopo della Quercia, Ghiberti, and Donatello. 
It might have been imagined that in such a 
case the museum would have seized the oppor- 
tunity of designating those portions of the 
work for which each of these famous Tuscans 
is responsible, instead of confining themselves, 
as they have done, to a bare statement to the 
effect that the general design and the reliefs 
of the prophets in the Tabernacle are attribu- 
table to Quercia, and the bronze reliefs to 
Quercia, Ghiberti, and Donatello. As a fact, 
to Quercia belongs, besides the magnificent 
reliefs above mentioned, the bronze relief 
“Zachariah expelled from the Temple”; to 
Ghiberti, the ‘‘Baptism of Christ,” and the 
‘“‘Capture of 8. John the Baptist”; to 
Donatello, the ‘“‘ Head of 8. John placed before 
Herod”—perhaps the most intensely dramatic 
composition of the fifteenth century—and 
further, the statuettes of ‘‘ Faith” and “‘ Hope,” 
besides three puttiin the Tabernacle above. The 
reliefs, showing respectively the ‘‘ Birth” and 
‘* Preaching of S. John the Baptist,” are by the 
Sienese sculptor Turino di Sano, and his son 
Giovanni di Turino, to the latter of whom 
(under the influence of Quercia) belong the statu- 
ettes of “ Charity,” “Justice,” and “ Prudence,” 
that of ‘‘ Fortitude ” being by Goro di Neroccio. 
Again, to return to what must inevitably 
appear a wearisome enumeration. The 
famous ‘‘ Madonna della Tosse,” executed 
in 1480 by Matteo OCivitali, and now 
in the Church of the 8S. Trinita at Lucca, 
is quaintly described as a work of the 
‘* Pisan school of the fourteenth century, now 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa”! Benedetto da 
Majano’s fine terra-cotta bust of Filippo Stroazi 
—of which the marble original is in the Louvre 
—is described as being in the Strozzi Palace at 
Florence, although it passed in 1879, with the 
cream of the Strozzi collection, to the Berlin 
Museum, The medallion of the ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child,” from the Strozzi monument at 8, 





Maria Novella, by the same sculptor, is put 
down as in the ‘‘Church of Santa Maria, 
Florence” (sic). The great lunette of the 
‘* Meeting of 8. Francis and 8. Dominic,” by 
Andrea della Robbia, is described as executed 
in enamelled terra-cotta, though only the 
ground (and not the figures which form the 
chief part of the work) is of that material. The 
date of the artist’s death should be “‘ 1525,” and 
not ‘‘ 1529,” as here given (see Les della Robbia, by 
Cavalucci and Molinier, 1884). The noble group 
of the ‘“‘ Visitation,” from the Church of §, 
Giovanni-fuori-Oivitas at Pistoja— one of the 
finest works of its kind of the expiring 
Quattrocento style—is here still given to Fra 
Paolino da Pistoja, though it is now very 
generally ascribed by competent authorities to 
Andrea della Robbia, by analogy to the ‘‘§, 
Francis and 8. Dominic,” to which we have 
already referred. This, however, being a 
question of appreciation rather than of 
fact, is a matter as to which the authorities 
of the museum are, of course, entitled 
to their opinion, if they have one on the sub- 
ject. The work is executed in glazed terra- 
cotta, very sparingly coloured in parts, and not 
in terra-cotta pure and simple, as is stated in 
the description. 

Until recently two fine busts of Venetian 
dignitaries, executed in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century by the celebrated Ales. 
sandro Vittoria—the pupil and successor of 
Jacopo Sansovino—were described as works of 
the fifteenth cent by ‘‘ Vittorio.” This 
enormity was specially pointed out to the 
authorities of the museum, who in this case 
condescended to set matters right. Surely, 
however, these works, which are still described 
as being in the ‘‘Seminario, Florence,” are 
really in the Seminario Patriarcale, Venice! 
The roughly executed but highly decorative 
mural monument to the Marquis Spinetta 
Malaspina, in the now desecrated church of 8. 
Giovanni in Sacco at Verona, a cast of 
which has very recently been set up in the 
right-hand section of the great court of 
the museum, is practically undescribed, and 
therefore doubly interesting. It is evidently 
a work dating from about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the exact period of which I 
have not at present been able to ascertain. By 
describing the monument as having been 
‘‘erected in 1536” the museum has at a stroke 
destroyed the better part of the utility and in- 
terest to be derived from a study of its 
characteristics, As an example of the sculpture 
of the ripe Renaissance it would be incongruous 
and absurd. The simple fact, as disclosed by 
the inscription given on the reproduced monu- 
ment, is that it was destroyed, or rather dis- 
integrated, in 1516, and re-erected in 1536, 
The date of its original erection is not given. 

Among minor examples which are also, in 
my opinion, incorrectly described, are the 
following: the relief of the ‘‘ Madonna with 
Angels,” from the collection of the Czar at St. 
Petersburg (1869, No. 7), which is given with- 
out query to Donatello, though it has no claim 
whatever to be considered a work of the great 
caposcuola himself, and as a matter of fact 
is not included in the revised catalogue of his 
works ; the ‘8. Cecilia,” belonging to Lord 
Wemyss, and here, as indeed elsewhere, 
authoritatively ascribed to Donatello, not- 
withstanding the fact that, on its appear- 
ance at the Academy last winter, it was— 
to understate the case—very generally doubted 
by the most competent authorities; two 
beautiful panels of angels in low relief (1867, 
Nos, 41 and 42), from the Museo Lapidario of the 
Brera, which are here, and it is believed there, 
ascribed to ‘‘ Mino da Fiesole—about 1470.” 
It must be evident to all who are acquainted 
with the technical characteristics of the 
Florentine and North Italian schools of 
sculpture of the Quattrocento, that these 
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panels are not only not by Mino, but 
that they are not Florentine at all, but 
clearly of North Italian origin. They stand 
midway between the jagged and energetic 
manner of the Mantegazzas and Amedeo and 
the somewhat softer Venetian style of Pietro 
Lombardo, and might possibly be ascribed to 
the early time of the latter. As if to make 
assurance doubly sure, the authorities have 
placed them in close juxtaposition with repro- 
ductions of well-authenticated works by Mino 
in Santa Croce at Florence, S. Maria in Tras- 
tevere at Rome, and the Bargello; all of which 
reveal a style and a technique entirely distinct 
from that of the Brera panels. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tus winter’s exhibition of ‘‘ Old Masters” at 
Burlington-house—apart from the two rooms 
given up to the late Frank Holl—will be 
devoted mainly to Rembrandt, whose works 
will fill the large gallery. There will also be, 
for the third time, a collection of Turner draw- 
ings in the water-colour room. 

The December number of the Scottish Art 
Review will have for its two plates an etching 
by Mr. W. Strang of ‘‘ The Sower,” and a 
reproduction of a work by the lately deceased 
Irish painter, Frank O’Meara, entitled ‘‘ Even- 
ing in the Gatinais.” There will also be articles 
on ‘‘ Portrait Painting,” by Miss Alice Cork- 
ran; on ‘‘Jade in Scotland,” by Mr. C. G. 
Leland ; and a notice of the late James Sellars 
and his architectural work, with illustrations. 

Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps delivered the 
opening lecture of the winter session at the 
Philosophical Institute, Edinburgh, on Novem- 
ber 13, taking for her subject ‘‘ Egypt, the 
Birthplace of Greek Art’’; and, on November 16, 
at Dundee, she gave, for the second lecture of 
the Armitstead course, ‘‘ The Social and Political 
Positior of Woman in Ancient Egypt.” On 
November 17, in the town hall at St. Andrews, 
and, again on November 19, in the town hall 
at Ayr, Miss Edwards lectured on ‘‘ The Buried 
Cities of Ancient Egypt.” 


WE have received from the office of the 
Illustrated London News three Christmas num- 
bers: (1) that of the ‘‘ Illustrated” itself, with 
no less than three coloured plates and a sto 
by Mr. D. Christie Murray; (2) Father Christmas, 
or the Children’s Annual], which is less am- 
bitious, though costing the same price; and (3) 
that of the Penny Illustrated Paper, chiefly 
notable for giving portraits of its contributors. 
From the same office also comes the ‘“ Jlus- 
trated’? Almanac, which is crammed both with 
information and pictures. 

We have further received a copy of the 
Christmas number of the Lady’s Pictorial, 
which contains a number of stories and of 
illustrations. The latter are in the French 
style; and by far the most successful is the 
coloured plate entitled ‘‘ Lady Love.” 








THE STAGE. 


‘‘ HANDS ACROSS THE SEA”? AT TIE PRINCESS’S. 


To Mr. Byron Webber, as I understand, is 
due the excellent—or, why may not one say 
at once, the splendid—title of Mr. Pettitt’s 
new piece—a title which predisposes men in 
its favour. Its inventiou, or even its selec- 
tion, if that is all, is the one literary touch 
which is discovered in a play crammed full 
of the most ingenious though not of the most 
novel bits of dramatic construction; but devoid 
of literary art, devoid of any fresh or striking 
studies of character, devoid of all, in fact, 
which does not belong to pure and simple 


melodrama. But then this pure and simple 
melodrama is presented very ably both by 
author and artists. It is healthy in senti- 
ment; nay, it is even domestic in sentiment. 
It is all the better, I humbly protest, for its 
dash of patriotism—its little suspicion of the 
Jingo. In itself not very clever, except in 
dramatic mechanism, it is yet the occasion of 
much cleverness in others. Unlike a melo- 
drama of a poorer sort, it exacts some display 
of their art from players skilled and agreeable 
like Mr. Henry Neville, Miss Mary Rorke, 
and Miss Webster, and from players skilfully 
disagreeable, like Mr. Abingdon and Mr. 
Robert Pateman. I confess that energy fails 
me to follow this piece regularly through all 
its various developments; to explain the 
machinations of the villains (the play is 
liberally endowed with villains), the sufferings 
of the virtuous and their final reward, the 
sudden changes from a Devonshire farm to a 
hotel upon the Boulevards, from the hotel 
upon the Boulevards to a particularly wicked 
place somewhere in the Faubourg St. Honoré 
(the locality is not well chosen), from this 
particularly wicked place to the interior of a 
prison, from the interior of a prison to the 
high seas, or the promenade deck of a P. & O. 
steamer, from the promenade deck of a P. & O. 
steamer to the quay at Sydney, littered as 
amply as a harbour picture of Claude’s with 
all the baggage of the adventurous, with 
the impedimenta of travel. No. How all 
these transitions are brought about, passes 
my capacity to narrate. I perceive the skill 
of it and do homage to Mr. Pettitt’s in- 
genuity of construction—but would fain be 
occupied with literature. Failing that, let 
us look at the subject from the point of view 
of the actors’ impersonations—so ekilful, so 
hearty and industrious in nearly every case, 
and in two or three so fascinating. 

Mr. Julian Cross, as the successful Colonist 
—a man of few words and generous deeds, it 
would seem—is sufficient rather than charm- 
ing. Mr. Garden is Tom Bassett, and Tom 


ry | Bassett is ‘‘a country gentleman,’ but so 


conceived by the author, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly so realised by the actor, that it would 
puzzle most of us to define his station. He 
is a person, probably, who has not enjoyed 
what are called the ‘‘ usual advantages’’; 
and, were we to encounter him in Devonshire, 
we should not pitch upon bim as likely to 
have held a commission in the Militia, or to 
have a seat upon the Bench, or to be in act 
to be solicited, just at this present moment, 
by admiring neighbours, to take his seat upon 
the County Council. He is a country gentle- 
man whom we do not quite grasp; but it is 
a great recommendation to him that he com- 
mends himself to Miss Webster, who, as 
Lucy Nettlefold, makes love to him with a 
good deal of humour and a very pretty pout. 
Mr. Bassett has comfortable times in store, it 
would seem. Mr. Pateman, Mr. Abingdon, 
and Mr. Bucklaw represent what is most 
villainous among the dramatis personae. The 
first impersonates a French gentleman, who 
forgets noblesse oblige to that extent that, 
failing to be the accepted lover of a young 
married woman, he spitefully poses as the 
recipient of favours that were never bestowed, 
and so damages the lady as much as he can, 
like the veritable cad of melodram:. he 





|second, Mr. Abingdon, as the scheming: on of 
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a disingenuous farmer, is rather more addicted 
to revenge than sane and occupied people 
often are in this nineteenth century. He acts 
with dexterity and aplomb, and with some- 
thing of what it is the fashion to describe as 
‘nervous force’’—‘‘ nervous force’ being 
now prombdted to that position of esteem 
which the ‘reserved power,” at present 
happily played out, enjoyed a little too long. 
Mr. Abingdon’s method, one may say, appears 
to be, as far as possible, Mr. Willard’s; but 
the pupil—if it is not offensive to call him so 
—is, although promising, less great than the 
master. Not quite the worst villain, but 
certainly the worst looking, is Mr. Robert 
Pateman as Jean de Lussac. This worthy is 
a gambling-house tout, pale with absinthe, 
shaky with late hours. The police, when 
they want him, insist, as a means of his 
identification, upon an ‘‘ excitable manner.” 
His nervous system—as Mr. Pateman skilfully, 
though repulsively, represents him—is, with- 
out doubt, disordered ; and he is carried away 
in the last act, after having suffered what is 
called ‘‘ an attack,” unknown probably to the 
faculty. It is surely not epilepsy; it is not 
apoplexy; it is something infinitely more 
distressing to behold than the common faint- 
ing fit. Perhaps it may be described as a 
very ugly little Frenchman’s equivalent for 
his mistress’s crise de nerfs. 

When we come to Mr. Henry Neville and 
Miss Mary Rorke, we are with the virtuous 
aud the long-suffering, with those whose 
tribulations afflict and whose prosperity 
rejoices a Princess’s audionce. Mr. Neville 
has never been more spirited, never more 
refreshing. The gods who awarded to 
Tithonus alone perpetual life have given to Mr. 
Neville what is so very much better—perpetual 
youth. Here he is again—eager, chivalrous, 
impulsive, manly, and a little breathless— 
playing with even a more assured command 
of his means than he could display as Bob 
Brierley in *‘ The Ticket of Leave Man,” a 
score of years ago. Never once does he flag. 
Nor must it be imagined that, because subtlety 
is foreign to the very nature of his perform- 
ance, itis not genuinely artistic. It is based, 
on the contrary, on a perfect understanding 
of the effect he desires to obtain. Every 
detail of his dress—to take one point alone— 
is carefully studied. Mr. Neville knows quite 
well that the wholly chivalrous young man 
must tie his necktie loosely; must wear a 
short jacket ; must never behold a waistcoat ; 
must discard ‘‘ braces,” and, with trousers 
cut low in the waist, must gird himself 
together with a belt. So arrayed —and 
hearty of voice, active of movement—he may 
reckon confidently on overcoming every diffi- 
culty, on suffering with courage and triumph- 
ing with grace. Mr. Neville as an actor is 
careless with pains, artless with elaborate 
deliberation. And of melodrama—as indeed 
sometimes of poetic drama besides—is not 
Miss Mary Rorke a model heroine? She has 
dignity, simplicity, womanliness—a grave and 
refined charm. No opportunity which the 
part of Lilien Melford allows her to take 
escapes her instinct or her judgment. 

Of the scenery and the mounting it will be 
sufficient to say that they are seen td the least 
advantage in the apartment at the Grand 
Hotel, and to the most advantage in the act 
devoted to the P. and O. boat. To object to 





